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May is the final month of the fiscal year of The Methodist Church. Regard- 
less of what fiscal year may be used by your own church or annual confer- 
ence, all general benevolence funds close on May 31. This makes it highly 
important for every church to get up-to-date—or ahead—in World Service 
during May. Ask your treasurer to remit to the annual conference treasurer 
several days before May 31. (See page 4.) 


National Family Week. Church people have a special interest in this na- 
tional observance. The first Sunday is recommended as an appropriate date 
for Children’s Day. The second Sunday, Mother’s Day is sometimes recog- 
nized in church as the Festival of the Christian Home. 


Rural Life Sunday. Christians of many denominations note the church’s 
mission to the countryside on this date. Concern for Christian values in 
rural life is appropriate for city congregations as well as those in the coun- 


try. 


World Service Sunday. For use on this day a leaflet tells how World Service 
gifts serve through the Interboard Committee on Christian Vocations. (See 


page 30.) 


Aldersgate Sunday. Methodists on this day recall John Wesley’s heart- 
warming experience. Guided by their commissions on membership and 
evangelism, churches will endeavor to lead men to a comparable experience. 


Pentecost. This “birthday of the church” commemorates the descent of the 
Holy Spirit. Reminiscent of the souls added to the church on the first Pente- 
cost, a church of today may make this a day to receive new members into 
the fellowship. (See page 14.) 


Methodist Student Day. The day honors students and the offering helps 
them. Gifts go for student loans and scholarships. (See pages 10-11.) 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet for this day informs Methodists about 
their Television, Radio and Film Commission, one of the agencies supported 
by World Service. (See page 31.) 


World Service Sunday. Representing all World Service agencies in this 
day’s leaflet is the work of our educational institutions, especially Scarritt 
College and American University. 

World Service Sunday. To interpret the work done by World Service 
dollars, the Fourth Sunday leaflet features the Board of Social and Eco- 


nomic Relations. 


Labor Sunday. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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No hostess compliments her guests 
by giving them alcohol to liven them 
up. 

Community charity would die out 
in America if it were not for the 
churches. 


The dinner hour ought to be the 
high hour in any family circle. 


The Church never increases the 
strength of the Kingdom of God by 
trading members. 


A sermon on giving seldom makes 
a generous man mad. 


The preacher has the advantage of 
knowing that the conscience of his 
congregation is on his side. 


No boy was ever spoiled by being 
compelled to work for his education. 


No church is doing more for the 
Kingdom of God just because it is 
bigger. 

While there is life there is respon- 
sibility. 

The only church that is able to 
operate on sound business principles 
is one that is supported by regular 
giving on the basis of pledges. 


It is easy to spend money on our 
hobbies; it is a different matter when 
we have to spend on our obligations. 


No church is failing which has 110 
thousand adult groups studying the 
application of the Gospel to this present 
age, but that is what Methodism did 


last year. 


Suppose Jesus should ask us some 
day for a look at our check book... . 


Would it cause us any embarrassment? 


A church that “never talks about 
money” is one that probably sees very 
little to do in the community. 


The church has always seemed to 
us the most appropriate place in which 
to hold the funeral of a saint. 


No preacher is doing his duty by 
his people who does not tell them once 
in a while where they can make a 
profitable investment in behalf of the 
Kingdom of God. 





Story of thé Month: 


How the Church 
Came to Bibai 


Japanese Christians prepared the way and founded 


the church. Christian friends from 


other lands gave help and encouragement. 


by Katsumi Yamokata 

In the year 24 of the Meiji era (1891), 
colonial troops came to Bibai, on the 
Island of Hokkaido, Japan. Among these 
troops there was a certain Kootaro 
Kusachi from Takanashi Church, in 
Okayama Prefecture. Since then this man 
has carried on evangelistic work in his 
own family and among his neighbors. 

Bibai Church was born out of the long- 
continued prayers of this old Christian. 

In April, Showa 27 (1952) these 
prayers were answered. I, as a young 
preacher, began evangelistic work. 

When I arrived in Bibai, there were 
something over 10 Christians living in the 
neighborhood, but none in the town it- 
self. There was no place in which to hold 
worship services. I settled in Chashinai 
village, north of town, where the 
Kusachi family lives. There I commenced 
my mission work by holding prayer 
meetings in various places. 

At night when I went home after the 


services, as there were no buses or trains, 
[ had to walk the two-and-a-half miles 
along the dark road from the town of 
Bibai. I wanted a bicycle but did not have 
the money. After about two months, a 
missionary who knew my circumstances 
presented me with a bicycle. 

Early in June we were able to rent 
a second-floor room in the town for Sun- 
day morning service, and held our first 
Sunday worship service. The number at- 
tending was small, but the mere. fact of 
holding a Sunday service was a great 
encouragement. However, to our great 


2 


regret, the room suddenly became un- 
available at the beginning of October. 


We Move to Town 


We felt we must find a house in town 
before the snow came. Fortunately, at 
the beginning of November, we were 
able to rent the rear half of a house, 
even though the entrance could not be 
seen from the front, and was hard to 
find. I erected on the street a sign read- 
ing “Bibai Church, United Church of 
Christ, in Japan.” 

The snow which fell that very eve- 
ning turned out to be the snow that lasts 
all winter. (In Hokkaido, the snow piles 
up to a depth of several feet within the 
first few weeks.) 

That Christmas three persons were bap- 
tized as the first-fruits of Bibai Church. 
At first the attendance at church service 
was from four to six persons, but from 
early the next year the number gradually 
increased to about 20. Sunday school was 
in an 8-mat room (12x12 feet), we had 
an attendance of about 60 children. 

Ministers and congregation sat on the 
mat floor throughout the service, and for 
a reading desk an ordinary red-lacquered 
dining table was used. I was always look- 
ing forward to the day when I could de- 
liver my sermons standing before the con- 
gregation, and this hope was realized 
sooner than I expected. The subject of 
a church building was broached, and 
Evyn Adams, a missionary, gave us in- 
valuable help. 

We rented 500 tsubo of land belong- 
ing to the mayor (1 tsubo: 6x6 feet). 
An international work camp was planned 
to be held in Bibai. Though we were 
grateful, we were perplexed to know 
what to do. We felt incapable of looking 
after a large group. 

Just when the church committees 
finally had decided to decline, word came 
from the National Christian Council 
(Japan) that the Bibai work camp project 
hid been decided upon. I went to see 


the mayor and asked his co-operation, and 
he offered to take full responsibility. 


Campers Lay Foundation 


It was arranged that the work campers 
would lodge in the office of a shrine. All 
the tools needed for the construction 
would be supplied by the city ofhce. 

However, at this point a serious prob- 
lem arose. The administrator of the 
mayor’s property announced that if we 
did not pay the premium we could not 
use the land. We had not known any- 
thing about the matter of paying a 
premium on the property. We _ had 
thought that we were going to use it free 
by the kindness of the mayor. The church 
was quite incapable of paying the 300,- 
000 yen. 

When we had decided, since there was 
not help for it, to cancel the plan, we 
found we were able to borrow 150,000 
yen from a bank through the efforts of 
one of the church members. After further 
discussions, we succeeded in securing 
about 500 tsubo of land for rent. 

The very morning after I had signed 
the contract, the first group of campers 
arrived in Bibai. It had been touch and 
go. However, if there had not been an 
international work camp, we should not 
have made special efforts to rent the land, 
nor would the building of the church have 
gotten under way. 

We ourselves did not have a penny for 
constructing a church, and without the 
aid of Mr. Adams, we could not have 
continued the work of construction. 

By the efforts of the campers, the 
church foundation was laid. We cannot 
doubt for a moment that God built this 
foundation for us. By the end of that 
year the church building was completed, 
rough plaster walls and all. When. we 
moved into our new church, I could not 
sleep all night for joy and thankfulness. 
In the middle of the night I stood in the 
center of the hall and offered hymns and 
prayers of thanks to God. 

Kootaro. Kusachi was in the hospital 
at that time. When he heard that the 
church, for which he had prayed and 
longed for 60 years, was built at last, he 
rejoiced as if he had built it himself. 
Looking at the photograph of the church 
and giving thanks to God, he was called 
home to Heaven. 

Mr. Kusachi was 84 years old. He 
could not see the church but was quite 
satished to see the photograph, and with 
the words, “Thanks be to God for all 


things,” he was called home. 


Mr. Tamokata is a minister of the United 
Church of Christ in Japan, with which 
Methodist missions co-operate. He reports 
that since the building of the church mem- 
bership has grown to 60 and the Sunday 
school now enrolls 80. 
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The needs 

change and methods 
change, but 

this is sure: 


+-One who shares 

_ with a brother 
wants to see the 
brother. 
We respond most 
fully when we 
know something 
about the persons 
who need Christ 
and the 
ministry of the 
Church. 
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by E. Harold Mohn 
THEN 

It is Sept. 27, 1924. Even before 
there is a TV set anywhere in the 
world, Bishop Theodore $. Henderson 
is “televising” a terrific story. 

On that date, the late Bishop Hen- 
derson brought the world to an annual 
conference in Ohio. “Last year,” he 
said, “the Cincinnati Area shrinkage 
in World Service giving was $325,000. 
As a result 180 day schools have been 
closed, sending 5,000 boys and girls 
back into heathenism. That’s done. 
We cannot call them back. 

“Also,” said the bishop, “six training 
schools for young ministers and 
workers were closed, sending back into 
pagan environment 125 native teachers 
and 275 native preachers. That’s done! 
The schools are closed, closed.” 

While a great audience looked 
through the eyes of the speaker at that 
forsaken world, Bishop Henderson 
concluded: “We propose as ministers 
to share, in any way God leads us, 
each for himself, in any cut that must 
be administered in our parish at home 
or abroad. Also we covenant to get to- 
gether for prayer for this desperate 
situation and depend upon God to lead 
us out.” 


TODAY 
Now it is 1960. On Jan. 6 of this 


year I received another “person to per- 
son” challenge from a pastor. Recently 
he returned from a visit to mission 
fields in Africa. 

He said, “I have been busy writing 
letters to some 60 wonderful mission- 
aries who so graciously played host to 
me. 
“It was in Chichuque Mozambique, 
that native leaders of the church came 
together one evening. The pastor had a 
large tray on which were arranged the 
leaves and stems of eight different 
plants. He explained how these plants 
contained fibers from which cloth rope 
is made. 

“Then the pastor held up a rope, 
about one yard long, which the village 
rope-maker had woven from the fibers 
of eight different plants. He explained 
that strength came by intertwining 
and beauty came from various colors, 
which happens to people when various 
races and cultures come together. At 
one end of the rope, a cross was 
formed. With impressive understand- 
ing of what the Gospel means to 


Africa and to all of us, he gave me the 
woven strand. 

“Back home again,” wrote this pas- 
tor, “I had to tell my people that the 
money we give for our local church, 
for light and heat and music and serv- 
ices and pastoral care, etc., is spent for 
ourselves. We don’t give until we give 
as much for others as for ourselves. 

“My wife and I have re-adjusted our 
giving. Without lowering our support 
of the local church we are now giving 
an equal amount for World Service 
and other benevolences. Others are 
responding to this person-to-person wit- 
ness. One woman sent me a check at 
Christmas time for $2,000 and the 
offer of her home for mission projects.” 

Person to person! It multiplies. In 
Liberia this pastor led a district super- 
intendents’ retreat. In Angola he 
taught in the Bible School at Quessua. 
In Mozambique he spent four days 
teaching. At our theological school in 
Mulunewishi he taught for a week. 

Closing this person-to-person mes- 
sage, the pastor wrote: “Bob Simpson 
is not only a skilled physician at 
Chichuque, but he is a deeply dedi- 
cated religious person. I stood with him 
beside an African, dying of cancer, and 
heard him pray. I'll never forget it. We 
must contrive to get a new hospital 
there and a dispensary at the Leprosori- 
um in Teles for him. I have asked our 
bishop to include it in our conference 
program. 

“One person in my church said, 
‘How can our pastor keep talking about 
missions when the paint is peeling off 
the sanctuary ceiling and the roof 
leaks?’ Well, peeling paint doesn’t 
bother me as much as it once did.” 

Yes, person-to-person! That is the 
secret in advancing Christ’s Kingdom. 
This was the secret in the post-Cente- 
nary period when our church was 
slipping back into indifference and the 
personal challenge of Bishop Hender 
son called us from retreat to attack. 

This is the secret of our continuing 
advance from the days of the Crusade 
for Christ through the Advance for 
Christ and His church into a greater 
world-wide ministry now. 

Advance Specials and offerings for 
Week of Dedication projects are “Per- 
son-to-Person” gifts. More than that 
they are the intertwining of lives that 
bind the world together in strands of 
strength and beauty. 





Start Now 


by E. Harold Mohn 


The end of “Fiscal 1960” is a good 
time to prepare for the coming ad- 
vance. 

May 31, 1960 is the end of this fiscal 
year and of the current quadrennium. 
It furnishes a real opportunity in every 
church and in every annual conference 
to pay in full and to overpay the World 
Service apportionment. 


Overpayment Is Greatly Needed 

The apportionment to annual con- 
ferences has been $11,819,125 annual- 
ly. See table for our performance to 
date. 

Overpayment by local churches and 

annual conferences is necessary for 
critical reasons. 
1. World Service is the lifeline of all 
benevolence programs in the local 
church and in our world parish. The 
minimum apportionment can _ be 
reached only if annual conferences 
exceed their askings in the next two 
months. 


2. The present apportionments were 


authorized in 1956. But the world does 
not stand still for four years. The dol- 
lar value does not stay fixed. After four 
continuing years of inflation, all World 
Service agencies now need more than 
“accepted apportionments” of 1956 just 
to hold the line. 
3. Also they need much more than 
apportioned goals in order to cope with 
present-day explosions in every grow- 
ing field. The 1956 estimates do not 
provide for the unpredictable demands 
for Christian service four years later. 
It is through the common enterprise 
of 17 World Service agencies that chil- 
dren are educated, bodies are healed, 
youths catch the vision of dedicated 
service, the Gospel of Christ is pro- 


claimed, and Christian love and serv- 
ice find expression. 

We believe that the people in 40,000 
Methodist churches are willing to pro- 
vide the extra dollars needed to over- 
pay World Service apportionments 
when they understand this prior claim 
and appeal is made to their generosity. 

Therefore, hold nothing back. Tell 
the people. Meet the World Service 
apportionment in full, and more if 
possible by May 31, 1960. 

Send every dollar given to World 
Service by the local church to the an- 
nual conference treasurer by Monday 
noon, May 30, if possible. 

Annual conference treasurers are 
urged to send every dollar, remitted by 
local churches, promptly to the general 
treasurer. 

Every dollar is needed now! 


Receipts from 100 Annual Conferences 


World Service Apportionment 1956-60 (4 years) 
World Service Receipts (3 years 10 months) 


1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 (10 months) 


Needed by May 31, 1960 to reach apportionment (2 months only) 


Benevolence Report 


Benevolence Funds 


World Service 
(Year’s apportionment 
$12,200,000) 


General Advance 


Specials 


Week of Dedication 


March 
1960 


$850,573 $979,707 


634,569 655,057 


132,526 
24,031 


105,951 


$47,276,500 

43,720,188 
$11,511,920 
11,941,314 
11,908,884 
8,358,070 


$ 3,556,312 


Percent 
increase 


or 
decrease 


+ 257 


5,066,189 5,813,426 -+-14.75 


305,215 —32.70 


652,259 


205,401 


Fellowship of Suffering 23,479 747,052 +14.53 


and Service 
Race Relations Day * 
Methodist Student Day * 
Methodist TV Ministry 
Administrative Funds 


97,592 
10,526 
14,455 


83,751 
15,471 
15,639 


184,898 
174,563 
152,561 


177,691 — 39 
173015 — 09 
161,863 + 6.10 


Episcopal Fund + 6.46 


(Year’s apportionment 
$1,528,235) 


General Administration 
(Year’s apportionment 


131,127 144,068 1,188,964 1,265,794 


38,653 49,300 375,495 388,151 + 3.37 


Interdenominational Co- 
operation Fund 
(Year’s apportionment 


World Service 
so far this yeat 


30,211 36,189 289,942 289,166 — 0.27 








The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31 
are from the treasurer of the Board of Education. 


Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance except that those marked (*) 
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Volunteer 
church work 
often leads to 
a commitment 
to full-time 
Christian 
service. 

This is how the 
Chappells 
heard 

God’s call to 
hecome... 


Robert Lear 


Bishop Arthur J. Moore (left) commissions Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
H. Chappell as medical missionaries of The Methodist Church. 


Medical Missionaries—After 20 Years 


by Darrell R. Shamblin 


Climaxing the annual Board of Mis- 
sions meeting at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
in January, Bishop Arthur J. Moore 
commissioned the largest group of 
Methodist missionaries ever assembled 
in one place at one time. 

As Bishop Moore took each of the 
93 candidates by hand he said, “I 
commission you to take the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto all the 
world, in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” 

Who are these new missionaries? 
Where do they come from? Where are 
they going—and why? 

They come from 33 states and from 
Sweden. They come from such varied 
backgrounds as the pastoral ministry, 
teaching and administration, medicine, 
nursing, social work, Christian educa- 
tion, library science, journalism, agri- 
culture, home economics, engineering, 
architecture, and certified public ac- 
countancy. 

These missionaries will serve in 
Sarawak, Southern Rhodesia, Korea, 
India, the Philippines, Japan, Brazil, 
the Belgian Congo, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Angola, Burma, Okinawa, Chile, Tai- 
wan, Costa Rica, Hong Kong, Argen- 
tina, and Malaya. 

Some of these are ministers and di- 
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rectors of Christian education fresh 
from school. Others have had some 
practical experience in their fields. A 
few have had extended experience in 
secular professions and have now 
chosen to work for the church full 
time as missionaries. 


Gives Up 20-Year Practice 

One such couple is the Robert H. 
Chappells of Texarkana, Ark. Dr. and 
Mrs. Chappell arrived in Vellore, 
India, in late March. They will serve 
as medical missionaries at the Vellore 
Christian Medical College. 

Dr. Chappell will be clinical path- 
ologist as well as instructor in path- 
ology and bacteriology at the college. 
His wife is a trained laboratory tech- 
nician. 

Why does an established pathologist 
with 20 years of practice give up his 
comfortable way of life to become a 
medical missionary? 

As pathologist and director of labora- 
tories at St. Michael’s Hospital and 
with his own laboratory in Texarkana, 
Dr. Chappell was well established 
financially and he and his wife were 
respected as solid citizens of the com- 
munity. 

“We were getting rich,” Dr. Chap- 


pell explains. “But we weren't happy.” 

The Chappells had a luxurious con- 
temporary colonial home on the out- 
skirts of Texarkana. They and their 
four children—Martha Ann, 10; 
Thomas Hart, 8; David Allen, 6; and 
Susan, 5—were enjoying all of the com- 
forts of a country home in suburbia. 
There were four horses, badminton 
court, archery range, and other “ex- 
tras.” 


Tithe Was More than Salary 


As missionaries of The Methodist 
Church the Chappells will receive a 
salary less than the tithe which they 
had been giving to their own church. 

Let Bob Chappell tell you why he 
and Billie Jo have decided to give up 
their comfortable way of life to become 
missionaries to India: ; 

“The main reason why we are going 
to India,” he explains, “is because we 
have had the best of everything—all 
of our lives. We were reared in Chris- 
tian homes, given Christian training, 
and given an education. 

“Material prosperity has come in 
abundance. We have a _ wonderful 
family of our own. We feel that we 
owe something to God in return. Of 
course we can never really do enough 
to pay for all of our blessings. But we 
are going to make a start.” 

Serving The Methodist Church 
should come naturally to Bob Chap- 
pell. His father, the Rev. Clovis G. 
Chappell, now retired, is a well-known 
Methodist pastor, writer, and lecturer. 
Two uncles, a great-grandfather, and 
four cousins are also ministers. 

Billie Jo had been interested in reli- 
gious work and religious organizations 
since college days. While at Rice In- 
stitute she was a member of the Stu- 
dent Religious Council. She also served 
as vice-president and later as president 
of the Methodist Student Union. 

Her major in chemistry and minor 
in philosophy will prove to be valuable 
background as she serves with her 
husband among various religions and 
cultures in India. 

Mrs. Chappell has a trained voice 
which she has used freely for the 
church. She has been a choir member 
for 16 years. It was through the choir 
that she and her husband met. 

Both Bob and Billie Jo have been 
active in local Methodist church work, 
first in Houston, Tex., then later in 
Texarkana. 





Shortly after moving to Texarkana 
from Houston, the Chappells joined 
First Church. They have been mem- 
bers there for 10 years. 

When they were asked to teach a 
class of high school students, the young 
doctor and his wife accepted. One year 
later, when some of the seniors in the 
class graduated, the Chappels discov- 
ered that there was no class for high 
school graduates and working young 
adults. 

With the approval of the official 
board, Bob and Billie Jo organized a 
class for this post-high group. They 
also became counselors for the Method- 
ist Youth Fellowship. 

The class until 
averaged 20. And the giving of the 
Chappells became contagious. The 
class accepted an Advance Special of 


$350 for India. 


orew attendance 


Teachers Too 
Teaching this post-high class made 
the Chappells aware of the work of 
the church and the needs of people— 
especially in other lands. It was during 
this teaching period that Bob and Billie 
Jo began to hear a strong call to the 


Learn 


mission field. 

“We taught a Sunday school class 
of young people,” Bob explains. “And 
vou can’t stand up and tell young peo- 
ple to listen to God’s call, then ignore 
that call yourself when it comes to 
you.” 

As it turned out, both of the Chap 
pells had been thinking about full-time 
church work for some time. But they 
hadn’t discussed it together. 

Billie Jo had given the idea consider- 
able thought when she was a college 
student. But she had decided that her 
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The Chappells pose 
for a family picture 
before they leave 
for India. L to r are 
Susan, David, Mrs. 
Chappell, Martha 
Ann, Dr. Chappell, 
and Tommy. 


calling was to be a good Christian 
wife and mother. 

Bob Chappell had considered work- 
ing for the church too. But his degrees 
from Birmingham-Southern College 
and Vanderbilt University had pointed 
him toward a career in the field of 
medicine as a layman. 

With the call to become a missionary 
building up each Sunday as he and 
his wife taught the Sunday school 
class, Bob decided to write the Meth- 
odist Board of Missions. He would 
ask whether they could use someone 
with his skills. And he could learn 
something about the Methodist mis- 
sions program. 

If anything encouraging came of the 
letter, he would share it with his wife. 
If not, he didn’t want to disturb 
her. After all, it would mean quite a 
change for her and the children. 

Meanwhile, Billie Jo had 
thinking about full-time church work 
herself. She had been keeping a 
“prayer diary.” And the week that Bob 
received a reply to his letter Billie 
Jo had written in her prayer diary that 
she was willing to serve wherever she 
could as a Christian! 

When Bob shared his letter and 
Billie Jo revealed the entry from her 
prayer diary, both were amazed. It 
was as though everything had been 
planned for them. 

“Both of us had been thinking sep- 
arately for a long time about becom- 
ing missionaries,” Billie Jo said. “But 
neither had shared the idea with the 
other.” 

After they had made the decision 
to go as missionaries if they were ac- 
cepted, the father and mother won- 
dered how the children would feel 


bee n 


about the family’s going to India 


Thankful to Be Missionaries 

The parents got their answer on 
evening during the family devotions 
when one of the children prayed, “W< 
thank ‘hee, God, that we can be mis 
sionaries.” 

First Church in Texarkana is excited 
about the Chappells’ decision to be 
come medical missionaries, although 
it will mean a loss of leadership lo 
cally. 

Members of First Church are so en 
thusiastic that they have underwritten 
the full support for the Chappells. And 
they have promised to continue this 
support indefinitely. 

Giving has been a part of the way 
of life for the Chappells too. 

While teaching in medical school 
at the University of Alabama, Bob 
helped a student from Nigeria who 
was having financial problems. Bob 
gave help when the young man got 
married, when the first baby came, 
and then gave money for a roof for 
the man’s church when he returned to 
Nigeria to serve. 

Later the Chappells gave a nursery 
for their church in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Darden, Billie Jo’s par 
ents. They also gave a chapel in honor 
of Bob's parents. 

Bishop Moore’s charge to the mis 
sionary candidates in January included 
this statement: 

“.. . Your labors will take you to 
the mountains and the plains, to iso 
lated villages and teeming cities of 
this country, and to lands across the 
sea. You are to be among men as those 
who serve—teaching, preaching, and 
healing, ever testifying within thc 
varied activities of our common life to 
the infinite love of God, shed abroad 
in Christ Jesus. Such a vocation con 
fers a great privilege; it also lays 
upon you a solemn responsibility. . . .” 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert H. Chappell! 
will be teaching, healing, and preach 
ing Cindirectly) in a land across thc 
sea. Theirs is a great privilege. And 
theirs is a solemn responsibility. 

It is in this spirit that Bob and 
Billie Jo Chappell arrived in India in 
March to begin their work as medical 
missionaries of The Methodist Church. 
For information regarding qualifications for 
missionary service, for support of mission- 
aries now at work, or other missions in- 
formation, write the Methodist Board of 


Missions, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. 
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If we want radio and televi- 
sion to have high standards, 


we must make ourselves 


heard. Christian viewer-lis- 
teners can change policies. 


by Robert Glazier 

What is the Christian’s responsibil- 
ity as a viewer and listener to television 
and radio fare? 

In view of _ presently-publicized 
broadcasting and telecasting scandals, 
should he—as a Christian spectator— 
rise up in righteous indignation. Should 
he turn a blind eye and deaf ear to 
future outpourings which invade every 
living room, or the family automobile 
almost every waking hour? 

Should the Christian viewer and 
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listener adopt a hands-off attitude 
toward the entire television and radio 
industry? Ought he to hope that it 
may go away? 


There’s a Better Way 

No, there is a better route for Chris- 
tians to follow. In view of current in- 
creased emphasis by broadcasters and 
telecasters on long-since-adopted codes 
of ethics, the route may be more open 
than at any previous time. 

In fact, in the coming months, we 
probably can expect all stations to em- 
phasize more and more the public- 
interest nature of the air waves. Dur- 
ing this period, the church faces a 
great challenge to contribute its in- 
fluence in directing the forces of radio 
and TV upward. 

The current Television Code of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, 




















Y Dont Be a IV Ostrich 


under the heading “Religious Pro- 
grams,” has very encouraging words for 
Christian viewers, listeners and broad- 
casters: 

“1. It is the responsibility of a tele- 
vision broadcaster to make available to 
the community as a part of a well-bal- 
anced program schedule adequate op- 
portunity for religious presentations. 
“2. The following principles should be 
followed in the treatment of such pro- 
grams: 

a. Telecasting which reaches men of 
all creeds simultaneously should 
avoid attacks upon religion. 

. Religious programs should be 
presented respectfully and accu- 
rately without prejudice or ridi- 
cule. 

. Religious programs should be 
presented by responsible indi- 
viduals, groups and organizations. 

. Religious programs should place 
emphasis on broad religious 
truths, excluding presentation of 
controversial or partisan views not 
necessarily related to religion or 
morality. 

“3. In the allocation of time for tele- 
casts of religious programs it is recom- 
mended that the television station use 
its best efforts to apportion such time 
fairly among the representative faith 
groups of its community.” 


What the Scandals Show 


For Christian broadcasters, these 
days offer outstanding challenge. The 
Rev. Harry C. Spencer, general secre- 
tary of the Television, Radio and Film 
Commission of The Methodist Church, 
recently noted many more US. citizens 
indicated knowledge of TV scandals 
than other news events. This, he said, 
pointed up “the paramount place tele- 


Mr. Glazier joined the staff of the Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film Commission last 
fall as associate director of field service and 
promotion. Formerly he was director of 
public information for the public schools 
of Springfield, Mo. 
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vision has in the life of the average 
citizen.” 

He reminded: “This also is a warn- 
ing to the TV industry that it must 
use this great power entrusted to it 
wisely and for the public welfare.” 

Dr. Spencer reminded local radio- 
TV committees that “One effect may 
well be an increased interest among 
station managers in such programs as 
Talk Back, which is designed to help 
viewers find answers to their daily prob- 
lems and religious questions.” 

But there are implications in the cur- 
rent broadcasting and telecasting up- 
heaval for Christian spectators, too. 
Che Christian receiver's responsibility 
toward radio and television is indeed 
a challenging one—a task requiring 
time, thought, and effort. 

Christian viewers and listeners may 
make a genuine contribution to direct- 
ing the use of the national TV and 
radio resources. They should take time 
to commend station managements when 
outstanding efforts are made to assist in 
Christian education and nurture, often 
at the station’s sacrifice of commercial 
income. 

Christians should not be too eager 
to pounce upon weary radio and tele- 
vision executives during the current 
investigations regarding integrity of the 
air waves. Instead, it will be best to 
take a positive approach and to keep 
closer vigil in the future, remember- 
ing to remind station leaders when they 
have our enthusiastic approval. 

Since radio and TV program direc- 
tors feel an obligation to use the kind 
of material which they feel most of 
the public desires, a failure to acknowl- 
edge an outstanding contribution to 
the Christian goal by a broadcasting 
medium is like failing to exercise one’s 
right to vote. 

Of course, program directors do not 
depend entirely upon mail response. 
Even so, public response, like at 
the polls on election day, does help to 
decide to a great extent what is written 
and broadcast. 

In the words of CBS-TV network 
executive Frank Stanton, “Television 
must reflect the values of the society 
it serves. It cannot create or dictate 
these values, although it can, through 
conscientious application of its pro- 
graming function, provide multiple 
choices, and hence can give guidance, 
direction, and even advancement to 
those values.” 
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Another evidence of a growing in- 
dustry awareness of its overwhelming 
responsibilities in the programing, area 
is the late-January decision by 
NBC-TV to set aside each week the 
prime viewing hour from 9:30 to 10:30 
p.m. Saturday for public affairs shows. 


What We Can Do 

The church is a powerful force in 
enlisting radio and television in the 
movement toward more enlightening, 
cultural and spiritually uplifting pre- 
sentation. 

As alert, interested Christian con- 
sumers of radio and television fare, we 
should: 

e Recognize that radio and television 
are powerful media for mass education 
and spiritual guidance if properly di- 
rected. 

e Become familiar with the various 
types of programs on the air. 

e Be especially aware of the programs 
our children are watching. 

e Plan with our children a balanced 
radio and television selection. 

e Set up our own standards for good 
programs and attempt to become dis- 
criminating consumers. 

e Share with others information about 
worthwhile programs. 

e Strive to help improve the quality 
and kind of programs by commending 
stations for their good programs and 
letting them be informed about the 
kinds of programs in which you are 
interested as a Christian. 

e Contribute through our church to 
the church’s efforts in telecasting and 
broadcasting so that this ministry may 
become more effective. 

Remember, too, that the industry is 
filled with dedicated and interested 
Christians striving to make their media 
serve more worthwhile purposes. 

Radio and television communication 
constitutes a great national resource, 
and many people who help to run it 
feel it should be directed to more con- 
structive goals. Feelings of many 
broadcasters and telecasters are that 
limiting these forces to present ends 
is analogous to harnessing atomic 
energy to run an amusement park. 

But the Christian spectator has his 
important role in this, too. We must 
work to become more constructively 
critical and discriminating in our view- 
ing habits as well as more ready to ex- 
tend an encouraging word when it is 
deserved. 





Amid excitement 
over the newborn 
nations of Africa, 

it is easy to overlook 
opportunities in 

a country that 

has been an 
independent republic 
for 100 years... 


by Prince A. Taylor 


One of the most significant chapters 
in the history of the new Africa is 
being written in Liberia. 

This fact may be easily overlooked in 
view of the widespread attention which 
newly-independent nations in Africa 
are drawing. And there are places 
where colonialism is desperately strug- 
gling to maintain an existence that 
must inevitably bow to the rising 
tide of human freedom. Such places 
are likely to claim the headlines. 

But Liberia’s development is along 
an entirely different line. She is not 
fighting the battle of colonialism, for 
she has never been a colony possessed 
by a foreign power. For 112 years she 
has led an independent existence. It is 
natural that the struggle has been dif- 
ficult, for during the majority of the 
country’s history she has had to make 
it on her own. One of the mysteries of 
history is how the nation ever survived. 


A New Importance 

The republic today is no longer 
struggling for survival. She is taking 
on increasing international  signifi- 
cance, economically, politically and re- 
ligiously. It is commonly conceded that 
the new direction which this country 
has taken is due to the wisdom, vision 
and leadership of her illustrious presi- 
dent, William V. Tubman, also an 
active Methodist. Since 1944 he has 
been her guiding star. 

President Tubman is a local preacher 
and a member of the Liberia Annual 
Conference. He is the son of a Meth- 
odist minister and his early education 


Bishop Taylor has administered the Mon- 
rovia Area since his election as bishop in 
1956. Previously he was editor of the 
Central Christian Advocate. 
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was in the Methodist mission schools. 

Three of the most significant 
achievements during the nation’s exist- 
ence are recorded under his adminis- 
tration. They are the open door policy, 
the national unification program, and 
woman suffrage. 

The open door policy has encour- 
aged the investment of foreign capital 
in the development of the nation’s 
physical resources. During Tubman’s 
administration the national budget has 
increased from less than a million to 
more than $20 million. 

It is said that the development of 
Liberia in the past 10 years has been 
greater than during the total period of 
her history prior to that time. And it 
seems that Liberia is just beginning to 
tap her virgin resources: iron ore, rub- 
ber, coffee, cocoa, palm nuts, and 
bananas, to name a few. 

Liberia is composed largely of de- 
scendants of Negroes from America 
and of various groups. It is natural that 
common identification among the 
groups has been difficult. President 
Tubman has taken the position that 
there are no Americo-Liberians, nor 
native people. They are all nationals 
living in a common country. Thus bit- 
ter cleavages have been minimized. 

A man’s position in government is 
determined by his competence rather 
than his ethnic connections. Some of 
the most important posts in the presi- 
dent’s cabinet are filled by men of 
tribal background. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the grass-roots peoples 
of all the tribes demanded a fourth 
term for him. The Liberians are peace- 
loving people, and climate conducive 
to peace has now been produced. 

Woman suffrage became a reality in 
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Liberia in 1945. And few women in 
history have developed faster in their 
leadership than the women of Liberia. 
They are ably represented in the politi- 
cal, civic and religious life of the coun- 
try. An increasing number of them are 
trained in college, and universities of 
Liberia, Europe, and America. 


Room for Church to Grow 


President Tubman has insisted that 
the religious life of the country keep 
pace with its rapid general develop- 
ment. The church, he contends, oc- 
cupies a significant place in the history 
of Liberia, and the permanence of her 
progress will be determined by the re- 
ligious values she embraces. 

He contends further that the de- 
veloping church life must not be mere- 
ly a missionary project. Rather it must 
be a co-operative enterprise where the 
church at home and the church abroad 
join hands in strengthening the spirit- 
ual life of the nation. 

Under such impetus the Liberia An- 
nual Conference has launched several 
important and much-needed projects. 
One is the development of elementary 
schools in an effort to give the chil- 
dren a firm educational foundation on 
the one hand, and a Christian concept 
of life on the other. 

Last year, with government subsidy, 
two such schools were completed at 
Grand Bassa and Sinoe. By the end of 
the year elementary schools will be 
completed at Cape Palmas, Monrovia, 
Nana Dru, and Garraway. These will 
be among the best schools in the nation. 

Last year, the conference built four 
modern cottages at Gbarnga Mission 
for families in the ministerial training 
program. The conference also con- 


tributes to the current expense of the 
program of ministerial training and to 
building projects. 

The conference is looking toward 
the day when young men now in train- 
ing for the ministry will be working as 
pastors and leaders in other areas of 
the work of the church. A small fund 
is now being established as a salary 
subsidy for them. This will enable 
them to become full-time ministers. 

In the past, because of low salaries, 
practically all the pastors have found 
it necessary to supplement their sala- 
ries with other employment. And this 
other employment has consumed most 
of their time. 

A pension program now is being de- 


UP! 


President Tubman Bishop Taylor 


veloped and funds are being raised 
and reserved for it. 

Within the past two years, through 
the farsighted leadership of President 
Tubman, the conference has raised 
$183,000 for church expansion and 
Christian education. Of that amount 
$118,000 was raised last year. 

Never in the history of the nation 
has there been such an upsurge of self- 
reliance, sacrifice and commitment to 
the support of the Christian church. 
And never has there been greater con- 
fidence that the church in the US. 
would supplement her efforts than 
now. 

This is the time for Christian mis- 
sions to rise to its opportunities in help- 
ing Liberia to give the church a central 
place in her new development. We 
must act now while the people still 
look to the church with hope. The 
church abroad must meet this rising 
tide of hope and enthusiasm with re- 
newed concern, and far greater finan- 
cial support. 

The church in Liberia is coming of 
age. In the years to come it will stand 
on its own feet. But we must con- 
tribute to its growth and development 
now. And now is the time! 





At DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 


Pictures show just a few of the 
many students being helped today 
by the Methodist Student Loan 
and Scholarship program. 


At Huntingdon College, Mont- 


gomery, Ala. 


Have you ever won a blue ribbon by 
placing first? Everyone enjoys the thrill 
of victory and a simple ribbon which 
has little monetary value is often prized 
as a symbol of achievement. 

One of my early recollections of a 
blue-ribbon winner is related to my 
older brother and my father. It was a 
sunny day in May and the county 
grade school track meet was in process. 

My brother was a good sprinter and 
my father was waiting at the tape in 
expectation of a victory for our school 
and our family. As my brother broke 
the tape, my father rushed out to show 
his joy and satisfaction. 

Not only suffering but also victory 
can be a vicarious experience. 

In my youth the county fair was al- 
ways a time of excitement and thrills. 
This included more hot dogs, ham- 
burgers, and soda pop than the total 
consumed during the balance of the 
year. It also involved competition in 
about every aspect of life, from quilt- 
ing to livestock. 

One of my friends was talented as an 
artist and everyone from our home 
town reveled in his blue ribbons. We 
all claimed part of the glory of the win- 
ner from our community. 

The Methodist Church sponsored a 
Conference on Human Relations last 


Mr. Walker is on the staff of the Methodist 
Board of Education, working with the pro- 
gram he describes here. 
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At Southwestern 
University, 
Georgetown Tex. 


At Wiley College, Marshall, Tex. 


A Blue Ribbon Winn 


by Everette L. Walker 


September. Methodist leaders from 
across the nation came to share ideas 
and work together for more adequate 
understandings. Many of these out- 
standing members of our church wore 
blue ribbons. Those who wore the 
decorations were happy to explain. 


They Wear Blue Ribbons 

The wording, “M.S.D. Helped 
Me,” was a seal of the Student Loan 
and Scholarship Department of the 
Methodist Board of Education. It 
meant that these leaders had received 
financial assistance from their church 
when they were preparing themselves 
in colleges and graduate schools. 

What did M.S.D. stand for? The 
answer: “Methodist Student Day.” 

Such an opening permitted them to 
continue and say, “This is one of the 
four special offerings as stated in the 
Discipline and comes the second Sun- 
day in June.” 

Those who were most informed ex- 
plained further, “Behind each $500 
National Methodist Scholarship there 
are about 2,500 Methodists making 
their contribution on Methodist Stu- 
dent Day.” 

The nearly 10 million Methodists 
have produced many blue-ribbon win- 
ners. All of us share in their joys and 
profit by their leadership. 

Similar ribbons are being used for 
delegates to General Conference. 


They Serve Everywhere 

The service of recipients of Method 
ist Student Loans and National Meth 
odist Scholarships is not limited to 
national meetings. 

We have blue-ribbon winners serving 
in local churches as ministers, directors 
of youth work, and as lay leaders. 
We have others teaching in colleges, 
serving as Wesley Foundation direc- 
tors, and some in the mission field. 
Many others are homemakers, doctors, 
lawyers, and merchants. 

A report of vocational intentions of 
former Methodist Scholarship recipi 
ents shows this distribution: 


32% 
25% 
10% 


7% 


Teaching 
Church vocations 
Medical fields 
Business ook 
Social Work Sais at, Cr 
Science ree 4% 
Fine Arts 4% 
Other and undecided 10% 


Reports come from Methodist stu- 
dents as they express their gratitude 
for financial assistance through the 
loans and _ scholarships. Quotations 
from some of these letters help us un- 
derstand how we are sharing in the 


leadership of The Methodist Church. 


What the Students Say 
“I have been in the full-time em- 
ploy of a Methodist college as as- 
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sociate professor of sociology since 
September 1959. In this capacity I have 
been engaged in the extra-curricular 
duties of sponsoring student enterprises 
and participating in community and 
church life. I am a member of the 
college curriculum committee. 

“My wife and I are a team on the 
teaching staff of First Methodist 
Church, working in the nursery de- 
partment. I have preached in Meth- 
odist churches in the area half a dozen 
times since arriving here and have 
recently been elected chairman of the 
County Christian Civic Foundation. 

“I wish to thank you and The Meth- 
odist Church for the very measurable 
financial assistance granted me in my 
graduate studies. Without the grad- 
uate award I would not have been in 
this place of work.” 

Another scholarship student writes: 

“IT am an assistant editor in the Edi- 
torial Division of the Board of Educa- 
tion with responsibility for audio- 
visual resources. 

“I participate in the production of 
\udio-visual resources when we find 
that it is necessary for us to produce 
resources in order to have them directly 
correlated to our program of education. 
[ am also teaching in the older youth 
department at my local church.” 

Serving in a Methodist children’s 
home provides many opportunities of 
service for another person who has 
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been assisted through the Student Loan 
and Scholarship program. 

From the Philippine Islands: 

“This past year my wife and I were 
appointed as Methodist missionaries to 
the Philippines. At our recent annual 
conference here in Manila I was ap- 
pointed full-time professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary, as well 
as having responsibilities in student 
work here in the city. 

“Again may I express my deep ap- 
preciation to the Board of Education 
for the great help the graduate award 
gave me during my studies at Boston 
University.” 

Many of the Methodist Student 
Loans and Scholarships are used by 
women. Many marry and make a con- 
tribution not only in their church life, 
but in Christian families. This quota- 
tion comes from such a young lady: 

“I am married to a Methodist minis- 
ter. We are serving a two-point circuit 
in Iowa. As to future plans, my hus- 
band has been accepted by the Meth- 
odist Mission 
Board and I am 
under considera- - 
tion of being ac- 
cepted. 

“My educa- 
tion will be of 
great value in 
such a situation. I 
appreciate the 
graduate award given me and will al- 
ways be indebted to the Scholarship 
program for it.” 

From a minister in a large church: 

“I am one of three assistant minis- 
ters in this church of 5,700 members. 
Each minister works with one of the 
commissions. My responsibility is to 
the commission on education. 

“There are many rewards in seeing 
young people develop their potential, 
in watching adults gain new enthu- 
siasm, and in listening to plans being 
made for expansion because children 
are over-crowding the rooms.” 

Another minister is serving a rural 
charge and writes: 

“I completed the resident work for 
my Ph.D. and I have completed the 
first draft of my dissertation. 

“T have continued to speak at various 
conference programs for youths. I am 
interested in sharing in the leadership 
of student conferences wherever the 
opportunity is offered. I am proud to 
say that I am a country preacher.” 


Observe 
Methodist Student 
Day 
June 12 


Blue Ribbon for Our Church 


Individuals are most frequently 
awarded blue ribbons. But groups, or- 
ganizations, and institutions are also 
first prize winners. The Methodist 
Church holds this position in church 
sponsored student loans and scholar- 
ships. 

The first offering for such purposes 
was in 1866. Since that time we have 
contributed eight million dollars for 
Methodist Student Loans and scholar- 
ships. Other denominational groups 
look to us as leaders in this area and 
have developed similar programs. 

A recent publication dealing with 
various student loan funds in the 
United States recognized the impor- 
tance of our program. A section of this 
report reflects our position as a blue- 
ribbon winner: 

“The Methodist Student Loan fund, 
founded in 1872, has assisted more stu- 
dents than are now enrolled in all the 
colleges and universities in the state of 
Indiana, twice the number in 
Connecticut, 3 
times the num- 
ber in West Vir- 
ginia, 4 times the 
number in Ark- 
ansas, 5 times the 
number in New 
Mexico, 7 times 
the number in 
North Dakota, 8 
times the number in Idaho, 12 times the 
number in Delaware, 14 times the 
number in Wyoming, and 33 times the 
number in Nevada. Since 1872, this 
Fund has made loans to more than 
82,000 students. 

“The Methodist Student Loan Fund 
in Nashville, Tenn., loaned almost 
$740,000 to 2,587 students between 
June 1, 1958 and Mar. 31, 1959. This 
is more money than was loaned to 
students by all the colleges and univer 
sities in 1955-56.” 

We cannot all win the 100-yard 
dash at the track meet, the first prize 
at the county fair, be a delegate to a 
national meeting of Methodists, serve 
in the mission field, nor teach in a 
church-related college. 

But as Methodists we can and do 
share in helping our students finance 
their training beyond high school and 
prepare for service in our church, com- 
munity, and world. 

Methodist Student Day falls on June 


12 this year. Observe it in your church. 
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~ Once Abandoned—but Look at It Now! 


During the Local Church Em- 
phasis of the past four years 
many abandoned churches were 
reopened. Will they stay in busi- 
ness? 

$00eeseooeoe 

Here’s a 25-year case history 
to testify that, if the need is real 
and if there is consecrated effort, 


great things can happen. 


by James M. Johnston 


This is the story of a Methodist 
church that took new root and grew— 
somewhat like the tree in Brooklyn— 
without benefit of booming economy or 
a booming interest in religion. 

It is the story of a village that had 
its own spiritual revival at least a 
decade ahead of the great renaissance 
in religious interest that began to take 
hold of the United States in the 1940s. 

Larry Moore, one of the world’s 
leading mink ranchers and a_promi- 
nent Methodist philanthropist, ex- 
plains it very simply: 

“Our town, in 1934, wanted the 
finer things in life. We looked to the 
Methodist church to provide them.” 

“Our town” is Suamico, Wis., a 
fishing village 10 miles from Green 
Bay. The church is the Methodist 
church of Suamico, organized in 
1873, but closed in 1909 for lack of 
interest. Mr. Moore had just brought 
his ranch to Suamico in 1934 and has 
been active in the church ever since. 

Since its reopening in 1934 the 
church has sent at least one son into 
the ministry, organized a record-setting 
Boy Scout troop and pioneered in the 
establishment of a bus transportation 


Mr. Johnston reports news of religion for 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel. 
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service for Sunday-school children. 
Benevolence giving, doubled in the 
past seven years, is $8,551. The con- 
gregation has 169 members. Consider- 
ing that Suamico itself has a popula- 
tion hovering around 200, that isn’t 
bad. 

Wisconsin Conference Treasurer 
Clifford G. Fritz Suamico 
Church is on the threshold of a new 
era, as freeway developments bring the 
one-time fishing village within subur- 
ban distance of Green Bay. The result 
will be new homes, new members and 
a new significance for the tiny church 


believes 


that weathered the storms. 


Needed the Church 
Suamico, in 1934, less than one year 
after repeal of Prohibition, had taverns, 
just like other villages. But it had little 
else. Religion stirred only a ripple of 
interest now and then. Serious-minded 


citizens shook their heads. They 
thought their town was one that was 
ripe for Methodism to bring in the 
things that really matter. 

A handful of women began to talk 
about the good that a church could do. 
Some recalled the village once had a 
church and remembered its closing. 
There had been intermittent services 
in the building, but it had no resident 
pastor. Some church women still met 
occasionally in their homes. 

They took a look at the old building, 
and some began inquiring in Green 
Bay about the possibility of a preacher. 
Mrs. George Tuttle, church historian 
recorded : 

“Although a roof had been put on 
through the efforts of Mary Hare, 
David Green, Nettie Green and Earl 
Clewly, the inside of the church was 
sadly in need of repair. 

“Six women took it upon themselves 
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One of the secrets of making a small church go is to see that men become active on 


commissions... 


. and as Sunday-schoo! teachers. 












The Suamico Church, reopened 25 years 
ago, stands on the threshold of a new era. 


to clean the church. Through the ef- 
forts of a few interested people and 
with the help of Rev. Frankson of 
First Church, Green Bay, a student 
preacher was secured to take over the 
preaching services.” 

He was 19-year-old Arnold Boucher 
of Green Bay, a Lawrence College 
freshman who intended to enter the 
ministry. Young Boucher hopped into 
his Model A Ford and with the en- 
thusiasm, if not the alarm, of Paul 
Revere he drove from farm to farm 
along the banks of the Big Suamico 
Xiver. “I can only stay a minute,” he 
would say—“Just long enough to tell 
you that the Methodist church will re- 
open for services Sunday.” 

About 30 persons kept their appoint- 
ment at the church on Oct. 4, 1934. 
3ut the student minister nearly missed 
it. The Paul Revere’s ride had been 
too much for the Model A. Boucher 
had to hitch-hike. 

“He was a very consecrated young 
man,” said Mrs. Tuttle’s history. “He, 
together with his family, became a 
strong force which helped enormously 
to revive Suamico Church and make it 
again a living church. . . . We did not 
pay Arnold a salary the first year. We 
only furnished transportation to bring 
him from Appleton each week. The 
second year we voted to pay him ten 
dollars per month. In 1936 we raised 
this to fifteen dollars per month.” 

(Arnold Boucher went on to Garrett 
Biblical Institute and became ordained. 
Years later he served as pastor of the 
Whitefish Bay Community Methodist 
Church, and in 1950 went to Southern 
Rhodesia as a missionary. While wait- 
ing for his sailing date he conducted a 
survey of the Milwaukee neighbor- 
‘hood now served by the new Alders- 
gate Methodist Church. He returned 
from Africa in 1956.) 

With the reopening a success, the 
congregation sought reinstatement into 
Wisconsin Conference. The district 
superintendent said it could be done 
as soon as the church had 50 members. 

“This seemed far away,” wrote Mrs. 
Tuttle. “We finally prevailed upon 


him to let us organize with far less 
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than that. We again became a Confer- 
ence Methodist Church on Aug. 25, 


1935.” 


A ‘Problem Area’ 

Statistically everything pointed to a 
short resuscitation for the Suamico 
church, 

Situated in the northern problem- 
area of Wisconsin, Suamico had little 
wealth and less potential for growth. 
As youths grew up, more left the area 
than moved in. The only thing the 
village had, recalls Mr. Moore, was a 
steady food supply—fish from the Big 
and Little Suamico Rivers. 

But the villagers were more con- 
cerned about things of the spirit. “Dur- 
ing the first year after the reopening 
they worked hard to accumulate $400 
with which to begin remodeling. With 
this amount—$200 donated and $400 
borrowed—they began their repairs. 

Pastors came and went, including 
Mr. Boucher’s seminary classmate, the 
Rev. Alvin Lindgren, now on the Gar- 
rett faculty, and the Rev. Edwin H. 
Langdon, now at Sussex, Wis. 

Mr. Langdon, with Mr. Moore, 
began the bus transportation experi- 
ment and conducted the church’s first 
vacation school. 


Scouts and Church School 


The church introduced the Boy 
Scouts to the village, sponsoring a 
troop that produced 17 Eagle Scouts— 
a national record. 

Perhaps one reason for the demise 
of the church in 1909 had been poor 
male participation. The congregation 
labored to prevent that mistake again. 
An active Methodist Men club, with 
dartbail enthusiasm, brought men 
into the pews on Sunday, into the 
Sunday-school rooms as teachers, and 
into the midweek meetings of the Boy 
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Scout adult advisory committee. 
The finer things the Suamico folks 
wanted were beginning to appear. 
Foremost among them was the chance 
to serve someone in the community be- 
sides themselves. By the time the re- 
vival in religious interest swept in, the 
Suamico church, which shares _ its 
minister with Bethany Church, Green 
Bay, had enjoyed it for some time. 

The district superintendents’ annual 
reports to the Wisconsin Conference 
regularly include outstanding activities 
at Suamico. For instance, in 1952, 
“Suamico conducted groundbreaking 
ceremonies May 18,” reported District 
Superintendent Daniel Stahmer. Two 
years later D. S. Roy P. Steen wrote, 
“Suamico is completing a successful 
$15,000 church remodeling project.” 
(The same church that 19 years before 
had worked hard to get $400 for re- 
modeling. ) 

For 1955 and 1956 Dr. Steen re- 
ported a 10 per cent yearly increase in 
membership. In 1957 the report ex- 
panded: 

“Suamico’s every-member canvass 
overpledged the proposed budget. The 
nave decorations are now in progress. 
The Senior Youth Fellowship raised 
$200 for the Asbury Acre Develop- 
ment.” 

In 1958—“Suamico received 15 per- 
sons and started a Couples Club. 
Church sanctuary remodeled. Youths 
earned over $500.” 1959—“Suamico 
has purchased tile for the Church Fel- 
lowship Hall and carpet for the nave 
of the church.” 

In 1952, the Suamico congregation 
consisting of 109 members, gave $4,231 
for benevolences. In 1959 the 169 


members gave $8,550. Present pastor 
is the Rev. Harold E. Gridley. 
“. . God has been very good to us,” 


concludes Mrs. Tuttle’s history. 
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PROGRAM RESOURCES 


Available from Tidings 

1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
e Recapturing Pentecost, by Halford E. Luccock. A 48-page 
booklet containing a series of studies for use by churches and 
in personal reading. 15¢. 
e The Ministry of the Holy Spirit, by Edwin Lewis. A helpful 
interpretation in the light of contemporary experience. 50¢ each; 
12 or more, 35¢ each. 
e Letterhead for Pentecost Sunday. 100 for $1. 
e Service of Worship for Pentecost. A complete order of wor- 
ship for use by churches. 100 for $2. 
e Pentecost in Our Church. A two-color card inviting persons to 
church on Pentecost Sunday. 100 for $1. 
e Attendance Registration for Pentecost Sunday. A one-color 
registration card. 100 for 60¢. 
e What Pentecost Can Mean to You, by Gilbert Ramsay. A 
tract for general use. 100 for $2. 
e Experience the Power of the Holy Spirit, by Lloyd Ellis 
Foster. A leaflet presenting basic insights into one of the moti- 
vating doctrines of the Christian faith. 100 for $2. 


Available from the World Council of Churches 

Room 439, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 
e Pentecost Packet. Includes a poster, bulletin cover sample, an 
nual Pentecost message of the council’s presidents, and program 
helps for ministers. 50¢. 
e Pentecost Bulletin Covers (sample included in above packet). 
The outside cover has the president’s message printed on it. The 
inside is left blank for the local church to insert its own program. 
100 for $2. 


The Pentecost Window of the Upper Room Chapel in Nashville, 
Tenn., tells the story of Pentecost and the growth of the Christian 
Church. Among the heroes of the faith depicted is John Wesley 
whose heart-warming experience we recall on Aldersgate Sunday. 


Aldersgate and Pentecost 


tended a prayer meeting in Aldersgate 
Street in London. 

Here Wesley testified that he did 
“trust Christ and Christ alone for sal- 
vation,” and that he knew that Christ 


They witnessed fearlessly for Christ, 
proclaiming repentance for the remis- 
sion of sins. 

Multitudes were converted. It was 
recorded that 3,000 persons were added 


These two Sundays provide 


special opportunities for 


those of the warmed heart 


to witness to the power of 
the Holy Spirit. 


A Sunday in late May and one in 
early June provide Methodists oppor- 
tunities to emphasize the beliefs of the 
church. 

The dates are May 22, Aldersgate 
Sunday, and June 5, Pentecost Sunday. 


Aldersgate Sunday 
Aldersgate Sunday is observed by 
Methodists and other Christians as the 
date when John Wesley had his “heart- 
warming’ experience. 
The turning point in Wesley’s life 
came on May 24, 1738, when he at- 
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had forgiven his sins. 

The purpose of Aldersgate Sunday is 
to recall Wesley’s heart-warming ex- 
perience and to lead men to a com- 
parable experience. 

In the local church the commission 
on membership and evangelism is re- 
sponsible for planning programs relat- 
ing to Aldersgate Sunday. 


Pentecost Sunday 


The purpose of Pentecost Sunday is 
to commemorate the descent of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost and to evange- 
lize men and women today. 

It was at the first Christian Pentecost 
that the Holy Spirit descended upon 
the disciples. These men were changed. 


to the fellowship of the church on this 
day. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism in the local church is also 
charged with planning the observance 
of Pentecost Sunday. 

Observance of these two special 
days in the church calendar will vary 
from community to community. The 
General Board of Evangelism encour- 
ages initiative on the part of local com 
missions as they plan. 

The board does recommend, how- 
ever, that churches consider a morn 
ing communion visitation 
evangelism, and services of witnessing 
to one’s faith as plans are made for 
Aldersgate and Pentecost Sundays. 


service, 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 


rOUR CHURCEFi 


PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION 


Commission on 
Christian Social Relations 


Other Christian social relations fea- 
tures in this issue: Pornography in 
Your Town, 21-2; An All-Confer- 
ence Staff, 28; The Invisible Fire— 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow, 
36; Just Out, 38-9; Easy Order 
Blanks, 38-9. 


This optional commission (Discipline 
* 276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
nomic relations. Leaders will find mate- 
tials for this commission listed under 
headings or committees in these three 


fields. 


. Committee on Temperance 


Here’s another first for Methodism. 
The 1960-61 church-wide mission study, 
sponsored annually by the Board of Mis- 
sions, will center on a search for solutions 
to alcohol problems. 

Part of the interdenominational mis- 
sions theme, “Heritage and Horizons,” 
the study will explore the mission of the 
church to alcoholics, drinking drivers, 
and the Christian responsibility for find- 
ing solutions for the many other prob- 
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lems which relate to our social drinking 
culture. 

Every local church of Methodism will 
be asked to conduct the study as a co- 
operative project among its commissions. 
Primary responsibility will rest with the 
local church commissions on education, 
evangelism, and Christian social rela- 
tions. 

Organizations of the church will par- 
ticipate also, including Methodist Men 
clubs, the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service, and the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship. 

The study book is titled Stumbling 
Block and was written by Dr. Douglas 
Jackson, professor of sociology of religion 
at Perkins School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist University. 

The leader’s guide has been prepared 
by Dr. J. Irvin McDonough, of the de- 
partment of leadership education, Gen- 
eral Board of Education. A youth study 
guide is also being written for use with 
the Jackson text. 

And here are the resources. All are to 
be ready by June 1, 1960. Advance copies 
will be provided for persons teaching 
teachers in special training enterprises. 
The Basic Resources may be ordered from 
Study Book Office, Room 1307, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. The 


Additional Resources are available from 


the General Board of Temperance, 100 
Maryland Ave., NE, Washington 2, 
DL. 


Basic Resources 


e Stumbling Block, by Douglas Jackson. 
This is the basic study book. Copies will 
be 75¢ each. 

e A Leader’s Guide for Stumbling Block, 
by J. Irvin McDonough. This is the 
adult leader’s guide and contains complete 
suggestions for leading the study. 35¢ 
per copy. 

e Youth Study Guide for Stumbling 
Block, by Emogene Dunlap. A special 
youth study guide for use by the MYF 
and as a continuing non-credit course. 
25¢ per copy. 


Additional Resources 


e Filmstrip Library on Alcohol Problems. 
A set of four basic information filmstrips 
provided for use in the study and as a per- 
manent addition to the local church audio- 
visual library. 

Alcohol and the Human Body, Alco- 
hol and Personality, Alcohol and Social 
Problems, and Alcohol and the Christian 
Faith. The filmstrips are 35mm., black 
and white, with 33 1/3 rpm record, 55 
to 75 frames each. A leader’s guide for 
discussion accompanies each filmstrip. $6 
each; 4 sets for $20. 
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e Citizens Solve Problems (Turnover 
Chart). A 32-page table-top turnover 
chart providing basic information on al- 
cohol and alcohol problems for group dis- 
cussion. A leader’s guide accompanies 
each chart. Permanent addition to church- 
school library of teaching aids. $9 each 
(price tentative ). 

e Mission Study Alcohol Packet. A selec- 
tion of printed leaflets and pamphlets de- 
signed as a supplement to the study book 
and for general distribution as follow-up 
for the course. 50¢ per packet. 

e Blueprints for Temperance Action. A 
set of four pamphlets containing specific 
suggestions for local church action, fol- 
lowing the study course. The pamphlets 
deal with education, commitment, reha- 
bilitation and legislation and community 
action. 75¢ per set. 


In the Local Church 

Primary responsibility for the study 
will rest with the local church commis- 
sion on missions. But the commission on 
Christian social relations can assist the 
missions commission in arranging for the 
study, selecting leadership, providing re- 
sources and promotion. 

Here is a check list of possibilities for 
the commission on Christian social rela- 
tions: 

—Talk with the chairman of the com- 
mission on missions and the pastor about 
scheduling the study for the fall or win- 
ter of 1960-61. 

—Help in the selection of a teacher. 
Key laymen might be available—doc- 
tors, sociologists, persons with special 
skill in the alcohol problems field. Per- 
haps the district director of temperance 
or the Conference Board of Temperance 
members or chairmen might be qualified 
to teach the course. 

—Encourage the sending of your selected 
teacher to one of the leadership enter- 
prises where the course will be taught. 
These will be sponsored by Conference 
and District Boards of Missions and 
Temperance. 

—Help in the selection and ordering of 
audio-visual and printed resources. Re- 
member that the filmstrips and turnover 
chart will be useful as lasting additions 
to your church library long after the study 
is over. They are good investments. 
—Help promote the study to make it 
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truly churchwide. The largest possible 
attendance should be sought. Use posters, 
direct mail, bulletin announcements, and 
brief talks from the pulpit. Co-ordinate 
all publicity with the commission on mis- 
sions. 

The churchwide mission study on al- 
cohol problems will be the largest atten- 
tion given by Methodism to this cause 
in more than a decade. Its significance 
cannot now be measured, but the pos- 
sibilities are unlimited when 40,000 local 
churches and 10 million Methodists are 
involved. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave., NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Committee on World Peace 


Work for peace shows several common 
features that mark all social action. Ex- 
perience gained in one area applies in 
another. One works out of the same 
social passion and concern, the desire for 
a better world more in line with God’s 
will and purpose. 

The same steps are involved. Always 
the committee must study and get the 
facts at the outset. Discussion leads to 
careful and detailed planning. Insights 
and convictions begin to emerge. These 
steps take place in the committee. Then 
the plan is credentialed, developed and 
taken to the congregation. Effective re- 
sponse and action consummate the 
project. 


Peace Presents Problems 

But work for peace presents peculiar 
problems and even certain difficulties. 
Church members are used to working on 
local interests—specific situations close 
at hand that all are familiar with. Peace 
is general, vague, and involves people 
and matters at a distance. 

Therefore, until peace is broken down 
into workable segments and topics you 
really won’t do anything about it. So 
tie into a study of refugees, foreign aid, 
world trade, the United Nations, disarma- 
ment, and similar issues, and bring peace 
to life in your group. 

Then, too, peace problems relate to 
affairs afar off. It is easier to restrict our 
thoughts to our own cozy firesides or the 
busy parish program. 

Peace, like missions, begins with a 
world outlook. Both demand that we 
overcome parish provincialism, one of 
the dreaded diseases of much church- 
manship! 

Even missions, as narrowly conceived 
by some, seems more proper to church 
people than deliberately dealing with the 
hard economic, social and political prob- 
lems on which peace is built. 

No wonder surveys show that only one 
person in 10 is interested in world af- 


fairs. How shall we interest more? How 
can we startle folks out of their lethargy? 

This appears to be the problem. But is 
it? Some persons are indifferent and 
others are just tired. But this isn’t all. 

Dr. Jerome Frank, a noted psychiatrist, 
helpfully compares the withdrawal of citi- 
zens from world affairs with the sym- 
toms of withdrawal shown by a frustrated 
personality unable to cope with his imme 
diate problems and surroundings. Re- 
covery of personal strength and self- 
possession requires patient, careful atten- 
tion. The same steps, he says, are required 
for restoration to mature, responsible 
citizenship. 


Start Where People Are 


So, don’t stab the indifferent awake 
or attempt to frighten your neighbors 
into becoming partisans for peace. Start 
where they are with what they now 
think. 

Reach the leaders they know and 
trust. Begin with the groups they now 
are in. Begin the slow process of social 
involvement. Perseverance and unre- 
mitting effort will give momentum to the 
process and horizons will lift in time. 

Perhaps all this is just another rea- 
son why it is often better to enrich and 
expand an existing church program with 
peace interests than to float a new pro- 
gram on top of all the church activities 
already underway. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Story of the 
Month, 2; Aldersgate and Pentecost, 
14; Let’s Make It a Dynamic Decade 
for Christ, 27; An All-Conference 
Staff, 28; Loan Library, 29; Enlarge 
Your Ministry with Family Worship, 
34; The Invisible Fire—Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow, 36; Just Out, 
38-9; Easy Order Blanks, 38-9. 


Since the first week in May is Na- 
tional Family Week, a good way to begin 
the meeting of the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism would be with a 
devotional service. Give thanks for family 
ties and seek God's blessing for all the 
families of the church and the com- 
munity. 


Commencement Time 
In May we also think in terms of 
grade school, high school, and college 
commencement exercises. An alert com- 
mission will recognize that all changes 
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and crises in family groups offer oppor- 
tunities for evangelism. 

Young people who are moving out into 
a new chapter in the educational life will 
be open to an invitation to enter a new 
life and experience in relationship to 
Jesus Christ and the church. 

The commission will also do well to 
make certain that young people who are 
ready to enter college are informed con- 
cerning the program of our Wesley Foun- 
dations and Wesley Fellowships in col- 
lege and university communities. 

Effort could be made to see that such 
centers in the communities to which your 
young people plan to go have the name 
and address of each one. 

Such identification has in the past 
been second only to our Methodist col- 
leges and universities in the recruiting of 
candidates for full-time, church-related 
vocations. 


Make May Methodist Month 

Since May 24 is the anniversary of 
John Wesley’s Aldersgate Experience, 
this month is the logical one in which 
to re-study and reaffirm our Methodist 
doctrines and beliefs. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn., has a 
number of books, booklets, and leaflets 
to help you with this matter. 

These include The Methodist Primer, 
by Claude C. Selecman; The Methodist 
First Reader, by Selecman and Jones; A 
Primer of Beliefs For Methodist Laymen, 
by Kenneth W. Copeland; and The Be- 
liefs of a Methodist Christian, by Clin- 
ton M. Cherry. These all sell at 50¢ each 
or 35¢ each in lots of 12 or more. 

A new leaflet by Gerald Kennedy is 
Five Methodist Beliefs. It deals with “Ex- 
perience, Freedom, Responsibility, En- 
thusiasm, and Perfection.” Price is 100 
for S2. 

Another new leaflet is Prominent Doc- 
trines of Methodism. This is the state- 
ment on Methodist doctrine as it appears 
in The Methodist Primer. It has been 
lifted out and made into an attractive, 
illustrated leaflet. 5¢ each; 100 for $4. 

Still another leaflet on Methodist doc- 
trine is Some Essential Methodist Beliefs, 
by Robert G. Tuttle. 5¢ each; 100 for $4. 

On the Aldersgate experience itself, 
Methodist Evangelistic Materials has the 
leaflet, After Aldersgate—A Victorious 
Life, by Ralph S. Cushman. 


Pentecost Sunday 


This year Pentecost Sunday falls on 
June 5. The May meeting would be the 
one for conferring with the pastor on 
making the most of the evangelistic pos- 
sibilities in observing this anniversary. 

This could be a good time for a week 


of preaching services lifting up the life 
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of the spirit, and seeking a greater ex- 
perience of the Holy Spirit. It might be 
a time for the committee on spiritual 
life, witness, and service to present a plan 
to reclaim the inactive members. 

Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn., offers materials on Pentecost 
Sunday. (See page 14.) 


An Evangelistic Study Course 

Across Methodism there has been a 
strong conviction that in our evangelism 
we must go deeper before we can go 
further. 

In an attempt to help supply this need, 
Methodist Evangelistic Materials and the 
General Board of Evangelism are sug- 
gesting that each commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism plan an annual 
study course. 

To provide the first such course Prof. 
Mack B. Stokes of Candler School of 
Theology was invited to prepare a study 
on The Evangelism of Jesus. 

The result is a 96-page volume ar- 
ranged with an introduction and 10 chap- 
ters on the evangelistic methods employed 
by Jesus. At the end of each chapter Dr. 
Stokes has arranged a list of questions, 
followed by a series of suggested con- 
clusions. 

The commission could arrange to lead 
the whole church in such a study, or 
use this book for midweek prayer serv- 
ices. Or the book may be used for per- 
sonal reading and study. Single copy, 50¢; 
12 or more copies, 35¢ each. 

1908 


General Board of Evangelism, 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: Person to Person, 
3; Start Now, 4; Benevolence Re- 
port, 4; Medical Missionaries—After 
20 Years, 5-6; A Blue Ribbon Win- 
ner, 10-11; Once Abandoned—but 
Look at It Now!, 12-3; Christmas 
Came in January for the Nikolics, 26- 
7; World Service Agency, 30-1; The 
Invisible Fire—Y esterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow, 36; Double in Four Years, 


31. 


Criteria for judging the success of an 
every-member canvass must take into ac- 
count such factors as orientation and 
motivation of the program, furthering of 
the function of the local church, realiza- 
tion of immediate goals, and contribution 
to long-range plans. 

An effective every-member canvass 
will have its roots firmly planted within 
a clear-cut understanding of the pur- 
pose of the church and the determina- 


tion on the part of its leaders to insure 
that all activities promoted within the 
program of the church will have as their 
ultimate aim to help people grow 
spiritually. 


Understanding and Participation 

Any activity which seeks to help peo- 
ple must recognize fundamental prin- 
ciples of human conduct. For this rea- 
son a truly effective every-member can- 
vass is oriented within the framework 
of implementing two basic axioms: 

e Understanding—people respond as 
they understand. 

e Participation—the more individuals 
become actively involved in the program, 
the more successful the program will be. 

Motivation for an every-member can- 
vass must be within a concept of steward- 
ship which recognizes that time and. tal- 
ent are equally important facets of life 
along with accountability for use of 
treasure. 

Many persons feel that primarily the 
function of the local church is to bring 
to all men who come within the sphere 
of its influence the assurance of God's 
love for them on an individual and per- 
sonal basis. For this reason the every- 
member canvass must make its distin- 
guishable contribution to this function if 
it is to be accounted for as a success in 
any church. 

Obviously, immediate and long-range 
goals are established by the process of 
program building. These goals include 
financial underwriting of the proposed 
program and the active involvement of 
members of the church in the promotion 
and implementation of that program. 

It might therefore be helpful to a local 
church to set up an evaluation sheet for 
its every-member canvass which will in- 
clude answers to the following questions: 


Orientation and Motivation 


e Do more of our members have a clear- 
cut understanding of the function of our 
church as a result of this program? 

e Are members of the commissions and 
committees of our church more actively 
engaged in the work of their groups than 
before we had this program? 

e What evidences of spiritual growth by 
members of our church can we find? Are 
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more members volunteering their time 
and talent in promotion and implementa- 
tion of the program of our church than 
before we had this program? 

e How does the giving as now prac- 
ticed by our members compare with the 
pattern in effect before this program was 
promoted in our church? 

e How does the giving pattern as now 
practiced by our members compare with 
the estimate of what our giving should 
be? 

e Is the technique of program building 
becoming a continuous operation within 
our church rather than an activity con- 
fined to the time of the every-member 
canvass? 

e What techniques and methods em- 
ployed during the every-member canvass 
were especially effective in our church? 
Which were not as well accepted? What 
can we do next year to improve upon 
this program in our church? 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
Story of the Month, 2; Person to 
Person, 3; Start Now, 4; Benev- 
olence Report, 4; Medical Mission- 
aries—After 20 Years, 5-6; Liberia, 
8-9; Once Abandoned—but Look at 
It Now!, 12-3; A Summer of Service, 
25; Christmas Came in January for 
the Nikolics, 26-7; An All-Confer- 
ence Staff, 28; Loan Library, 29; The 
Invisible Fire—Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow, 36; Just Out, 38-9; 
Easy Order Blanks, 38-9; It Worked 
for Us, 40. 


How do you personalize World Serv- 
ice? 

This question is asked many times by 
chairmen of the commissions on missions. 
What this question really asks is how 
to make World Service, our general 
Methodist benevolence fund, meaningful 
and relevant to Methodists in a personal 
way so they will want to give and will 
understand clearly where their money 
goes. 

In its work of interpreting World 
Service to the congregation, the com- 
mission on missions can go only so 
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far in using pie charts and other tools 
showing the percentage of World Serv- 
ice money that goes to various national 
Methodist agencies. 


Signs Point the Way 

Resourceful commissions have come up 
with various ideas for explaining the 
work done through World Service. All 
these ideas come under the heading of 
personalizing World Service. All are 
based on the premise that when Meth- 
odists know the story, they will give. 

Let us consider two ideas for person- 
alizing: 

In the Oak Cliff church in Dallas, 
Tex. hangs a sign reading: 

Your Giving Points the Way 

Brazil 4225 Mi. 

God’s Man at Work Here 

Other signs with the same lettering 
say “Korea 8232 Mi.” and “Sarawak 
9206 Mi.” The commission on missions 
at Oak Cliff church sees that these signs 
are placed at various places throughout 
the church. 

The signs remind the church members 
where their World Service money goes— 
and that through their giving, “God's 
Man (a Methodist missionary) Is at 
Work Here.” Would this idea work in 


your church? 


The Minute Man 


A Minute Man is a person designated 
by the commission on missions to speak 
during the Sunday morning worship serv- 
ice for just a minute (or not more than 
two minutes) at the time the announce- 
ments are made. 

The Minute Man’s statement must be 
both concise and interesting. It may deal 
with the work done through World Serv- 
ice, an Advance Special supported by 
your church, or any other matter that is 
a responsibility of the commission on mis- 
sions. 

In many churches, these statements by 
laymen are made once a month. If your 
church regularly distributes World Serv- 
ice leaflets (also called Fourth Sunday 
leaflets), the Minute Man may call at- 
tention to one interesting fact in the leaf- 
let and thus stimulate curiosity as to 
the rest of its content. 

Leaflets, missionary letters, World Out- 
look, and the Story of the Month in Tue 
Metnopist Story—all supply material 
that may be used by the Minute Man. 

An interesting adaptation of the min- 
ute-man plan is reported by the Rev. Roy 
S. Smyres, chairman of the commission 
on missions in First Church of Jamaica, 
Queens, N.Y. He writes: 

“Our pastor, the Rev. Charles Bar- 
ton, has been using for several years a 
very effective piece of missionary educa- 


tion at each Sunday morning worship 
service. 

“Printed in the order of worship right 
after the announcements, ‘the Mission 
Minute,’ gives him an opportunity to take 
a moment—at most two minutes—to say 
a few words about one or another of the 
benevolent enterprises of the church. 
These include not only World Service and 
Annual Conference Benevolences, but 
Advance Specials of various kinds and 
other benevolent interests of the church. 

“The pastor never makes an appeal for 
money for these enterprises, but simply 
states after his brief description, “When 
you give money on the benevolence side 
of your envelope (the church uses the 
duplex envelope), you are helping to 
support this project.’ 

“This means that in the course of a 
year approximately one hour’s instruc- 
tion is given to the congregation on mis- 
sions. The separate items which make up 
World Service come alive and take on a 
vital significance. 

“This ‘Mission Minute,’ coupled with 
the two annual churchwide schools of 
missions which the church has _ been 
carrying on for several years, has had 
much to do with the significant increase 
in the missionary giving of the church. 

“Three years ago the total benevolences 
of this church of approximately 500 mem- 
bers, none wealthy, were slightly over 
$3,000. Two years ago, after the ‘Mis 
sion Minute’ and the schools of missions 
had been in progress for a little over a 
year, the people pledged $6,100 to benev- 
olence. 

“The church increased its World Serv- 
ice and Annual Conference Benevolence 
pledge and took one quarter of the sup- 
port of a missionary family in Bolivia. 

“During the year now in progress, 
when the every-member canvass was 
made, the commission asked for $6,500 
in benevolences. The people voluntarily 
increased their pledges to $8,100.” 


Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y.; 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: Start Now, 4; Benevolence Re- 
port, 4; Medical Missionaries—After 
20 Years, 5-6; Don’t Be a TV Os- 
trich, 7-8; A Blue Ribbon Winner, 
10-11; Pornography in Your Town, 
21-2; What Children’s Dimes Can 
Do, 23; Laboratory Schools Bring Re 
sults, 23-4; A Summer of Service, 25; 
An All-Conference Staff, 28; Loan Li- 
brary, 29; World Service Agency, 
30-1; Church Colleges Help to Pro- 
duce Ministers, 32; The Invisible 
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Fire—Yesterday, Today, and Tomor- 
row, 36; Just Out, 38-9. 


Before you finalize the agenda for 
the May meeting of your commission, 
become acquainted with curriculum re- 
sources that will be available to your 
workers. 

These resources may be helpful: 

e “Christians Look at Militarism,” the 
Adult Fellowship Series Unit for May in 
Adult Student. 

e “Vacation School for Junior Highs” in 
Workers with Youth. 

e Roundtable. An article by Miss Willie 
Frances Coleman will help in making 
junior highs feel a part of the senior 
department as they are promoted. There 
is also a World, Service article on the 
work of the General Board of Evange- 
lism. 

e “What Makes a Home Christian,” 
four sessions for broadly graded youth 
programs in Program Quarterly. 

e Short stories related to the additional 
session mission units on Town and Coun- 
try in Trails for Juniors. 

e Plans for Children’s Day in Child 
Guidance. See also “Bobby Is Worth 
Saving.” 

e “Those Required Reports” in The 
Church School. Refer to the March issue 
for planning and evaluating National 
Family Week. 

To get a preview of what is coming 
up in curriculum, order copies of Fore- 
cast. This publication is free each quar- 
ter from the Methodist Publishing House. 


National Family Week 

At the May meeting you will want to 
evaluate the observances of National 
Family Week and Children’s Day. The 
best way to improve next year’s program 
is to evaluate what you have done this 
year. 

Make a list of things that could be 
improved and items that could be omitted 
from future planning. 


End-of-the-Y ear Business 


The commission is responsible for an 
annual report to be made at the fourth 
quarterly conference. 

Quarterly Conference Blank 56 is in- 
cluded in the packet for reports to the 
quarterly conference. Ask your pastor for 
this blank if you haven’t received it yet. 
And ask the pastor for his suggestions 
as you prepare to make this report. 

As you fill out this report you will 
see things that the commission did well. 
You will also notice that certain areas 
of work were weak or neglected. Make a 
list of goals for the new conference year 
as you report on the past year’s ac- 
complishments. 
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The use of the Methodist Record Sys- 
tem in your church school throughout 
the year will help you to be prepared to 
make your annual report. 

A Description of The Methodist 
Church Record System (8285-B) is avail- 
able free from the Service Department, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. Also 
free from the same address is Standards 
for Church School Roll (834-B). 

All World Service, Methodist Youth 
Funds, and Children’s Funds for the 
conference year should be sent in by the 
time established by your annual confer- 
ence treasurer. 

Two groups of leaders need to be 
elected each year. The first group in- 
cludes the commission chairman, church- 
school superintendent, membership cul- 
tivation superintendent, and the three 
division superintendents. (See the Dis- 
cipline, 246.1.) These officers are 
nominated by the church’s nominating 
committee and are elected by the fourth 
quarterly conference. 

The second group of leaders is elected 
by the commission on education. (See 
| 246.3 of the Discipline.) In this group 
are all teachers, officers, and workers not 
otherwise provided for. 

Help in selecting and electing work- 
ers and officers of the commission and 
church school will be found in The Com- 
mission on Education and the Workers’ 
Conference at Work (8280-BC), avail- 
able for 25¢ from the Methodist Publish- 
ing House; and Recruiting and Training 
Church School Workers (745-B), free 
from the Service Department, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Planning for Summer 


As you plan for summer, refer to ar- 
ticles on pages 23 and 24 in this issue 
of THe Mernopist Story. 

You may wish to add these items to 
your May agenda for the commission 
meeting: 

e Plan to take advantage of summer 
leadership training opportunities. 

e Check plans for vacation church school 
and day camping. 

e Schedule participation in district and 
conference camps and conferences. Call 
for reports from those who will be going. 
e Urge division superintendents to re- 
cruit teachers to attend conference labora- 
tory schools. 

e Ask the youth division superintendent 
to report on plans for Youth Activities 
Week and Christian Adventure Week. 
If planning has not been done, refer to 
the April issue of Roundtable for help. 

Ask your superintendents and commis- 
sion members to help you review the 
year’s work. Ask members to write down 
what they feel has been done well and 


what should be improved for the future. 

Small groups could be formed to dis- 
cuss these findings. Then the entire com- 
mission could sum up the discussion of 
the groups. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Divi- 
sion, 201 Eighth Ave. §., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. ) 


Commission on Worship 


Other worship features in this issue: 
Aldersgate and Pentecost, 14; It 
Worked for Us, 40. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 
in this issue: Medical Missionaries— 
After 20 Years, 5-6; An All-Confer- 
ence Staff, 28. 


The healing and helping ministry was 
propagated in our church by John Wes- 
ley. This ministry is extended through 
the Board of Hospitals and Homes, the 
church’s official agency for health and 
welfare. 

The Board of Hospitals and Homes 
strives to stimulate the church to add the 
plus of Christian services through our 
caring and curing institutions. 


A Workable Program 


Whether or not your church already 
has a working committee on hospitals 
and homes, it is well to consider the fol- 
lowing workable program for health and 
welfare in the local church, as outlined 
by the Board of Hospitals and Homes. 
1. An active committee on hospitals and 
homes. 

2. Service and direct contact with con- 
ference hospitals and homes. 

3. Counseling with youths about health 
and welfare careers in Methodist hos- 
pitals and homes. 

4. Assisting Methodist hospitals and 
homes, as well as local institutions, in 
securing qualified, Christian personnel. 
5. Enlisting volunteers for volunteer and/ 
or auxiliary services. 
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6. Sponsoring an active Golden Cross 
program. 

7. Co-operating with the Annual Con- 
ference Board of Hospitals and Homes. 
8. Instituting and carrying through spe- 
cial projects for conference hospitals and 
homes. 

9. Providing homemaker and _ visiting 
nurse services and assisting in improving 
current programs. 

10. Planning and participating in special 
health and welfare occasions, such as Na- 
tional Hospital Week, Hospitals and 
Homes Week, Golden Cross Sunday, and 
vocational conferences. 

11. Organizing visitations to Methodist 
institutions to become better acquainted 
with the program, operation, and person- 
nel. 

12. Helping to provide funds for Meth- 
odist hospitals and homes and encourag- 
ing wills and bequests. 

13. Promoting better understanding of 
the services of Methodist hospitals and 
homes to the entire community, and 
interpreting the needs of institutions, 
through church and secular press, radio 
and television, church bulletins, and 
special projects. 

14. Helping to expand hospital and 
home service by exploring community 
needs, studying possibilities for estab- 
lishment of new institutions, and seeking 
consultation services of the general Board 
of Hospitals and Homes. 

15. Promoting the establishment of 
health centers and diagnostic centers in 
rural and/or unserved areas. 

16. Sponsoring programs for senior citi- 
zens, such as Golden Age Clubs and com- 
munity centers. 

17. Cooperating in providing better 
child welfare services, through adoptive 
placement, and foster homes. 

18. Promoting interest in care of the 
chronically ill, through encouragement 
of better medical and nursing services and 
facilities. 

19. Utilizing resources of Conference 
Board of Hospitals and Homes, hospital 
and home administrators, local, state, and 
national health and welfare agencies. 
20. Utilizing all services available 
through the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes of The Methodist Church. 

Our church cannot do the entire job 
of health and welfare in our nation. But 
is can do its share—a large share. And it 
can and must set the Christian standard 
of care which voices an active concern 
for human need. 

Church committees will want to con- 
sider seriously the official aim of the 
Board of Hospitals and Homes which was 
adopted by the Board at its annual meet- 
ing in February. 
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Our Official Aim 

This is the aim: 

“To serve all men everywhere is the 
duty laid upon us by our Lord, and is 
the high privilege of the church. Heal- 
ing the sick, helping children and youth, 
and assisting the aged are essential serv- 
ices. As we are constrained by the love 
of God to care for persons, we demon- 
strate the gospel and proclaim that Jesus 
Christ is Lord of all. 

“The Methodist Church shows forth 
the love and compassion of our Lord by 
meeting human need through establish- 
ing, developing, and improving hospitals 
and homes. Through these deeds we 
strive to be worthy of the Master’s com- 
mendation, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least—ye have done 
it unto me.’ To be the servant of the 
church and its institutions in the fulfill- 
ment of these health and welfare minis- 
tries is the aim of the Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes.” 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Christian vocations features in this 
issue: Medical Missionaries—After 
20 Years, 5-6; A Blue Ribbon Win- 
ner, 10-11; A Summer of Service, 25; 
An All-Conference Staff, 28; Church 
Colleges Help to Produce Ministers, 
32. 


Will Offer 18-Acre Site 


For Use as Church Center 


A choice 18-acre site in the nation’s 
capital will be offered to the General 
Conference of The Methodist Church as 
the location of a possible church center. 

The Methodist Board of Temperance, 
owner of the property, approved a resolu- 
tion to this effect at its annual meeting 
in January. 

The resolution was approved earlier 
by a special committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Council of Bishops, 
the Council on World Service and Fi- 
nance, and the Co-ordinating Council. 

The offer will be presented to the Gen- 
eral Conference in Denver, Colo. 

Other than the General Conference, 
The Methodist Church has no agency at 
present which is empowered to buy and 
maintain property in the interest of the 
general church. 

The Board of Temperance purchased 
the tract for $1,500,000 in 1957 when it 
appeared that the federal government 
would pre-empt the Methodist Building 
on Capitol Hill. Congress has postponed 
action, but it is believed that the govern- 


ment will eventually acquire the site as 
a part of its expansion program. 

The 18-acre tract to be offered to 
General Conference borders the campuses 
of two Methodist institutions—American 
University and Wesley Theological Semi- 
nary—and is adjacent to the Metropoli- 
tan Methodist Church. Nearby is an- 
other Methodist institution, the new 
$8,000,000 Sibley Hospital and School 
of Nursing, now under construction. 


Hospitals Service Expands 


The Methodist Church served 1,520,- 
913 persons last year through its 236 hos- 
pitals and homes, according to Olin E. 
Oeschger, general secretary of the Board 
of Hospitals and Homes. He reported this 
to the board at its annual meeting in 
Columbus, Ohio, in February. 

Dr. Oecschger said that institutions 
afhliated with the board increased dur- 
ing the past year from 229 to 236. This 
includes one new hospital and six new 
homes for older persons. 

Institutions now related to the board 
include 104 homes for older persons, 76 
hospitals, 49 children’s homes, and seven 
homes for business women. Total capacity 
of these institutions is now 33,361—an 
increase of 1,631 over last year. 

It requires 33,135 full-time personnel 
to staff these hospitals and homes, Dr. 
Oeschger reported. In addition, 12,985 
doctors serve on the staffs. 

Assets of the institutions increased 
from $415,566,557 to $465,470,955. 
During the year 66 new building projects 
were started, which, upon completion, 
will represent $40,407,983 in additional 
assets. 

Income from Methodist churches for 
hospitals and homes, including capital 
and operating purposes, totaled $5,613,- 
272. The amount of charity services ren- 
dered by the institutions during the year 


was $14,428,751. 


Establish New Lay Post 


J. Nelson Gibson, Jr., lay leader of 
the North Carolina Conference since 
1956, has been named by Bishop Paul N. 
Garber, of the Richmond Area, to a full- 
time lay position in the conference. 

In his new post, financed by fellow 
laymen, Mr. Gibson will promote all 
phases of Methodist work in the North 
Carolina Conference, giving special at- 
tention to stewardship and finance. 

It is believed that this may be the first 
full-time lay position of its kind in any 
of Methodism’s 100 annual conferences. 

A farmer and businessman, Mr. Gib- 
son is a graduate of Duke University. He 
heads his conference’s lay delegation to 
the 1960 General Conference. 
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There is something your 


church can do about... 


 Fomoghaply ut You Town 


Recommendations of the Methodist Board of Temperance 


The recent deluge of magazines and 
motion pictures that overemphasize 
sex reveals a sickness in our society. 

The church must provide construc- 
tive answers. 

There is a need for courses of study 
to help young people understand Chris- 
tian attitudes toward sex and person- 
ality growth. There is need for com- 
munity action. 

Here are some action possibilities. 


Organizing for Action 

Since the problem of pornography 
cannot be solved by a single church or 
group, there must be some community 
organization. It may well include repre- 
sentatives of the churches, parent-teach- 
er associations, youth groups, women’s 
clubs, service clubs, veteran’s organiza- 
trade associations and theater 
operators, 

The committee can be given a pos- 
itive name. One city has called it the 
“Mayor’s Committee for Good  Liter- 
ature and Films.” The committee 
should include legal counsel. 


tions, 


Resources for Study 

At first the committee members 
should become thoroughly informed 
on the problem. 

Here are some resources that will 
help: 

The Accused—l6mm__black-and- 
white film. 27 minutes. Available from 
Citizens for Decent Literature, 3901 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. A 


-Loretta Young television show about 


what citizens of a community can do 
to generate concern. Rental $5. 

A Sickness in Society—booklet ana- 
lyzing sex exploitation on the news- 
stands. Available from Methodist 
Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 25¢. 

The Church Looks At Immorality 
in Print and on Screen—booklet pub- 
lished by the Board of Christian Social 
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Action, American Lutheran Church, 57 
E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio. Single 
copy free. 

Churchmen’s Commission for De- 
cent Publications—a national organiza- 
tion giving aid to local groups and 
helping to influence national legisla- 
tion. A quarterly newsletter is pub- 
lished. Address: 601 Maryland Ave. 
NE, Washington 2, D.C. 

Obscene Matter Sent Through the 
Mails—1959 Report of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, U.S. 
House of Representatives. Free from 
your congressman. 

When the committee has studied the 
problem in gen- 
eral, it is time to 
begin local sur- 
veys and studies. 

Determine 
what laws apply 
at the commu- 
nity, state, and 
national levels. 

Survey the 
community news- 
stands and enter- 
tainment media. 
Assign persons in 
groups of two to 
work on the re- 
search. Study the 
publications and 
entertainment to 
see whether they 
violate laws. 

Present a research report to the com- 
mittee. 

Present research brief with findings 
to the proper local authorities. 

With study and survey completed, 
you now are ready for action. 

Encourage local authorities to follow 
stricter enforcement procedures. 

Attempt to persuade news dealers 
and entertainment managers to remove 
voluntarily objectionable material. 

Rally public support for stricter legis- 


| ®@ Learn about the 
problem. 


| i Get the facts about 
local sales and 

| showings. 

| §@ Ask co-operation 
of dealers. 

| & Use the law when 
| necessary. 


| & Provide whole- 


some alterna- 
tives. 


lation. Enlist press, radio and television 
co-operation. Use letters to the editor 
and ask for special TV and newspaper 
reports, editorials. 

Determine flagrant violators who 
might be faced with legal action. 

Publicize healthy developments in 
the action against obscene materials. 

Urge newspapers to keep suggestive 
advertisements out of their movie 
pages. 

Issue a list of co-operating dealers. 
Prepare a symbol for the dealers and 
managers to place in their newsstands 
and theaters. 

Work to get wholesome sex 
education in 
schools, churches, 
and youth organ- 
izations. 

Provide a 
speaker’s bureau 
for local groups. 
Distribute films 
and printed ma- 
terials (see list 
above). 

Provide whole 
some leisure and 
occupational ac 
tivities for youths. 
Provide or recom 
mend good read- 
ing and viewing 
materials. — En- 
courage the pa- 
tronage_ of 
products upholding sound standards. 
Remain vigilant. 


State and National Action 

There are things a local group can 
do, in co-operation with others, to at 
tack pornography at state and national 
levels. Here are some steps. 

Find out what the state and federal 
laws are. 

Discover legal precedents for effec- 
tive action. Work with the bar associa- 
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(What They Pe riuapton 


Action against pornography is noi just an outline, as on these pages. It is reality in hun- 
dreds of communities. One of those is Arlington, Va., where Community Methodist 
Church has been conducting a vigorous action program in co-operation with the Northern 


Virginia Citizens for Decent Literature. 


A first step (right) was a call on County 
Manager Albert T. Lundberg. The call, to 
discuss problems in controlling indecent 
printed matter, was made by Mrs. Richard 
N. Owens (center), member of the church 
and of the citizens’ group, and Mrs. Clark 
Renninger, chairman of Christian social re- 
lations for the WSCS of Community Church. 


The Arlington group reached groups of parents to alert them to the problem and suggest 
action. Mrs. Owens (above) talks with her Sunday-school class. A round-table discussion 


followed her presentation. 


A committee must also “hit the street.’’ The Arlington group used a check list of the 
Northern Virginia Citizens for Decent Literature to help discover where pornography was 
being sold. Mrs. Renninger (back cover) checks out a display with Albert Ward, assistant 
manager of a drug store and also a member of Community Methodist Church. (His maga- 


zine rack rated OK.) 


Men behind the scenes who played impor- 
tant roles in the Arlington church's cam- 
paign for decent reading matter are (from 
left) H. Burton Bates, church-school super- 
intendent, the Rev. George W. Amos, pas- 
tor, and the Rev. Robert L. Mayou, asso- 
ciate. 


As an action starter in your church, urge members to read and discuss ‘‘Pornography Can 
Hit Your Home, Too”’ in the March issue of Together. 
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tion to obtain this action, including a 
legal definition of pornography. 

Have a lawyer draw up a brief cover 
ing the state situation on pornography. 

Consult lawyers on the effect Su 
preme Court decisions may have on 
the state laws. 

Take steps for enactment of good 
laws—if the state does not have them. 

Approach the attorney general to get 
an injunction prohibiting the sale and 
distribution or objectionable material. 

Stimulate strict enforcement of laws. 

Publicize the campaign through 
state-wide media. 

Urge congressmen and senators to 
support national legislation. Informa 
tion on pending legislation may be ob 
tained from The Churchmen’s Com 
mission for Decent Publications. 

Write the Postmaster General sup 
porting a continuing fight against por 
nography. Address: Washington 25 
D.C. 

Encourage national organizations to 
attack this problem. 

Join the Churchmen’s Commission 
for Decent Publications. 

Encourage the Council of State Gov 
ernments to develop model legislation. 
Address: 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 
37, Ill. 

Encourage publications and the mo 
tion picture and television industries to 
establish and follow codes of good con- 
duct. Two agencies to contact: Nation 
al Association of Broadcasters, 1771 N 
St. NW, Washington, D.C.; Motion 
Picture Association of America, 1600 
Eye St. NW, Washington, D.C. 

Encourage the U.S. House -and 
Senate Post Office Committees to rid 
the mails of pornographic materials 


What One Church Can Do 

Back home again, here are steps that 
can be taken by any church. 

Take an official position on the ques 
tion of pornography. Release the stat: 
ment to members, and the press, radio 
and television. 

The minister might preach a sermon 
on Christian attitudes toward sex. 

Participate in programs of communi 
ty action. 

Provide or recommend wholesom« 
reading and viewing materials. En 
courage the patronage of products up 
holding high standards. 

Provide education in the church 
school in Christian attitudes towar« 
sex and personality growth. 
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Remind church members that the 
Christian fellowship provides a con- 
structive opportunity for meeting the 
needs of all persons. Persons who are 
related to God through Christ find that 
his Spirit will provide the power to 
live wholesome lives. 

The individual Christian has influ- 
ence. Here are suggestions for anyone. 

Avoid purchases of pornographic and 
other objectionable printed materials. 


Were there no market for these items, 
their commercial production soon 
would cease. 

Witness individually, through writ- 
ter. and spoken word, against objec- 
tionable materials. Letters and personal 
visits to legislators and law enforcement 
officials are useful. So are carefully 
chosen comments to readers, patrons, 
vendors, and newspaper editors. 

Initiate legal action against clearly 


offensive publications or films. Mate- 
rials received through the mails can 
be turned over to the local postmaster 
for prosecution. Those on sale locally 
can be dealt with through the city or 
county attorney or police. 

Handle products responsibly. 

Overcome loneliness. Thoughtful 
persons will give special attention to 
persons alone and away from their 
usual supporting environment. 





What 
Children’s 


Dimes 


Can Do 


Vacation Church School 
offerings usually are ap- 
plied to specific projects. 
Here are three approved 
ones for 1960. 


by Mary Calhoun 


Throughout the year children give 
to the church through their regular 
Sunday morning offerings and through 
offering in additional sessions to the 
Children’s Service Fund. In the vaca- 
tion church school they usually have 
an opportunity to select projects for 
which they bring offerings. 

It is appropriate for vacation-school 
leaders to suggest projects related to 
units being studied. In the summer of 
1960 many churches will use units on 
the theme, “The Church.” Here are 
three projects which are related to this 
theme: 


Bible Stories and Pictures 

This sharing project enables boys 
and girls in the vacation church school 
to help children in other lands. 

It is hard to realize that there are 
children in the world who have never 
seen Bible teaching pictures and who 
have never heard or read stories of 
lesus. In order to fill this vital need 
among missionaries and teachers in 
church schools overseas, the World 
Council of Christian Education spon- 
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the 
Fund. 

For every dollar contribution, one of 
the following can be shipped to the 
country in which the need is the 
greatest: a set of 12 booklets, Jesus— 
Friend of Children Everywhere; a 
packet of Old ‘Testament Bible pic- 
tures; or a packet of New Testament 
Bible Pictures. 

For further information on this pro}- 
ect, order the leaflet, Bible Stories and 
Pictures for Children Everywhere, 
from Miss Muriel Coltrane, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


sors sible Story-Picture Project 


Children’s TV Fund 


Here is an opportunity for Method- 
ist children to join other Protestant 
boys and girls in contributing to a 
children’s TV series—a project in co- 
operation with the National Council 
of Churches to develop a series of 
television programs for children. 

Recognizing that children spend 20 
to 30 hours a week watching TV, the 
Methodist Board of Education and the 
Television, Radio and Film Commis- 
sion are joining in this effort to put 
the Gospel into film stories that will be 
meaningful to children who view TV. 

The Methodist Programs in this tele- 
vision series will consist of half-hour 
dramas. Each will be planned to in- 
terpret to children, in terms of their 
own experiences and understanding, 
some aspect of the Christian faith. 
These programs, produced and _ paid 
for by Methodists, will be our con- 
tribution to the interdenominational 
children’s television project. 

Vacation-school gifts to this project 
should be sent to your conference treas- 
urer for remittance to the treasurer of 
the Council on World Service and 
Finance. Each contribution should be 
clearly marked, “Children’s TV World 
Service Special.” 

Order posters, leaflets, and envelopes 


to promote the “Children’s TV World 
Service Special” from the Commission 
on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Books for Church Libraries 

Boys and girls can share with others 
in their own church or ih a neighbor- 
ing church by providing new books for 
classrooms and library use. A few sug- 
gestions are listed on pages 23 and 25 
of the 1960 Catalog—Vacation Church 
School. 





Laboratory : 
Schools 
Bring Results 


To teach 

a teacher, there’s no 
_ better way 

than by doing. 


The laboratory method of training 
teachers for the church school is prov- 
ing to be one of the most effective 
means of leadership education. 

In 1949 there were 45 schools ac- 
credited through the Division of the 
Local Church of the General Board of 
Education. In 1959 there were 248. 

A laboratory class is a controlled 
situation in which an experienced 
teacher guides a group of student 
teachers (members in training in an 
adult group) in planning, carrying out, 
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A seventh grade planning committee in Park Ridge Ill. recorded their plans to share 
with other junior high groups. The committee grew out of a lab school. 


and evaluating a unit of work with 
children, youths, or adults. 

Here are some typical reports on 
laboratory training in local churches. 

A director of Christian education in 
Park Ridge, Ill., says: “As a result of 
the laboratory schools begun here in 
1956, we will have team teaching 
through the eighth grade by Septem- 
ber 1960. We feel that the quality of 
teaching has improved tremendously. 

“This year one of the most interest- 
ing experiences has been a seventh- 
grade planning committee _ session. 
Every three or four weeks three of the 
seventh graders meet with the team of 
teachers and plan together for three 
or four sessions. One session was taped 
so that we could share it with other 
junior high teams. Forty-three of our 
present active Sunday morning staff of 
136 have had laboratory training.” 


Seven Start a Revolution 


The pastor from Ionia, Mich., re- 
ports: “We teachers to 
laboratory school at the same time. 


sent seven 
Specific improvements I have noted 
are: 

e “Curriculum has been changed from 
group-graded to closely-graded except 
in kindergarten where facilities do not 
permit the separation of the four- and 
five-year-olds. 

e “A new teacher came back and com- 
pletely reorganized the kindergarten, 
completed the staff, and furnished the 
room properly. 

e “The educational standards of the 
whole church have been raised, par- 
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ticularly for teachers. Even after 
teachers who have been to laboratory 
school retire, the improved standards 
continue.” 

A teacher reported to the confer- 
ence director of children’s work in the 
Southern Illinois Conference, “I be- 
lieve in teaching the Bible to boys and 
girls!” (She was using non-Methodist 
curriculum. ) 

“I came to the laboratory school in- 
tending to fight with you about the ma- 
terial. But, after watching these four 
sessions, | know now that you are 
teaching the Bible—and a great deal 
more. Seeing the material as it is ac- 
tually used has convinced me. I’m 
ready to go back home and try using 
Methodist material.” 

As a result of a conference older 
adult laboratory in First Methodist 
Church, Tupelo, Miss., the total min- 
istry of First Church to its older people 
(both active and homebound) has 
been expanded. Individual older adults 
showed real growth. One person, with- 
drawn and lonely for many _ years, 
evidenced a totally new response to 
the church. 

A very elderly couple, living in hum- 
ble circumstances, came to have a new 
sense of their worth. Despite lack of 
funds, they could share in planning 
and service and thus make a real con- 
tribution. 

Regular meetings of a fellowship 
group of older adults give opportunity 
for good times together, the develop- 
ment of leadership and planning skills, 
and enrichment in worship, Bible 
study, and discussion. Members of the 


group have gone to other churches and 
invited groups to First Church, helping 
these churches start creative activities 
for their older adults. 


Helps Circuit Churches Too 


Another outcome of the Tupelo 
laboratory was a similar week in a 
circuit church. The Saltillo laboratory 
reached a number of workers in rural! 
churches who had had little oppor 
tunity previously to determine thc 
small church’s role in serving the 
aging. 

Leaders of older adults developed in 
both laboratories are serving through 
out the conference in alerting the 
churches to the needs of this important 
group of persons in the church. 

Before the kindergarten teacher from 
a church in Portland attended labora- 
tory school, 65 four- and five-year-olds 
met together in the same room. The 
chairs were too high, the room was 
cluttered, and the teacher often arrived 
late. 

When this teacher returned from 
laboratory school, she knew she could 
not change everything at once. It has 
taken her almost two years, but these 
are some of the visible results: 

e Four- and five-year-olds meet in 
separate rooms. There are two sessions 
of each group so that the attendance 
can be kept at about 18 per group. 

e Parents have been enlisted to clean 
and redecorate the rooms and make or 
obtain equipment. 

e The teacher has not only been chal 
lenged to good teaching herself, but 
she has been able to help other 
teachers see the need for using the 
child’s everyday experiences to guide 
his religious growth. 

e The whole church is becoming more 
aware of the importance of its teaching 
ministry. A director of Christian edu 
cation has been employed and a new 
educational building is under con 
struction. 

In the Mississippi Conference two 
churches have remodeled the space in 
which their children meet, as a result 
of the new insights gained by teachers 
at laboratory school. 

While only five churches are repre 
sented in these comments, similar re 
sults could be reported from most of 
the other schools held in recent years. 
Many conference and district labora- 
tory schools are being sponsored during 
the summer months this year. 
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A Summer 


of Service 


Through Methodist 
work camps 
students again will 
have opportunities 
to learn 

firsthand of mission 
work at 

home and abroad. 


Methodist college students wili have 
in Opportunity to participate in the mis- 
sion of the church this summer in six 
work camps. 

Students will renovate buildings, oper- 
ate vacation church schools, spruce up 
grounds, and work with young people. 

While engaged in these and other ac- 
tion projects, students will study what 
the church is doing on the social, intel- 
lectual and cultural frontiers. 

The six work camps are being spon- 
sored by the Methodist Student Move- 
ment and by the Methodist Boards of 
Education and Missions. In 1959 almost 
100 students participated. 

Most of the projects will begin during 
the last two weeks in June and all will 
continue for about six weeks. All will be 
interracial; most will be international. 

Students who have completed their 
sophomore year or its equivalent in col- 
lege are eligible. Participating students 
should be deeply committed Christians 
with a desire to share their faith, to serve 
others and to do hard physical work. In 
most cases, they will have relatively strin- 
gent living conditions and will practice 
group disciplines. 

Students: are expected to pay the cost 
of travel to and from the work camp, plus 
an activities fee. Cost for the El Paseo, De- 
troit, and Mexico projects will range 
trom $20 to $60. In the case of Alaska, 

‘the cost will be $250 plus transportation 
to New York, the point of departure. 

“Interested students should write im- 
mediately for application forms and fill 
them out, if they wish to participate in 
any of the work camps,” says the Rev. R. 
C. Singleton, a director of student work 
of the Board of Missions. 

Application blanks for the Mexico and 
Detroit work camps may be obtained from 
the Rev. Harvey C. Brown, Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Blanks for all other 
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projects may be obtained from Mr. Single- 
ton, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. Experienced adult leader- 
ship will be provided for each camp. 


EUROPE 


It is hoped that the European Work 
Camp and Travel Seminar will include 
about 35 students and 15 student work- 
ers, college and university teachers, and 
pastors in university church pulpits. 

The travel seminar will include several 
European countries, a seminar in Stras- 
bourg, France, and a short work camp 
to two sections. 

The World Student Christian Federa- 
tion will hold an international Teaching 
Conference the last two weeks in July 
at Strasbourg as a part of its emphasis 
on the “Life and Mission of the Church.” 

Arrangements are in process for the 
Methodist seminar to stop for at least 10 
days during this period near enough to 
the conference to hold a study program 
similar to it in some respects. Some of 
the Teaching Conference speakers will 
be brought into the Methodist seminar. 

After this seminar, further travel and 
work camp experiences will be provided. 
One of these work camps may take place 


in Finland on the border of Russia, with 
possibilities for a deputation trip or two 
into Russia. Another camp may be possi- 


ble in Algiers in North Africa. 


EL PASO 


Lydia Patterson Institute in El] Paso 
gives educational opportunities for stu- 
dents of Latin American background. It 
is a part of the program administered by 
the Division of National Missions. It is 
also possible that some work may be 
done at Houchen Settlement in El Paso, 
a project of the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service. 

The group will be housed in a dormi- 


tory. The physical work will consist of 
repairs on buildings, furniture and 
grounds, and other community projects. 

Needed: 12 students, both men and 
women. 


DETROIT 


The work camp in Detroit will take 
place in the downtown area of this city. 
It will relate to the efforts of Methodism 
to meet the challenge of changing, revo- 
lutionary situations in cities. 

The program will include physical 
work projects, worship, study, fellowship, 
church and community activities, and ef- 
forts to meet needs of people. 

This will furnish an opportunity to 
witness and to learn in an experimental 
situation about the Christian mission as 
it relates to urban people. 

Needed: 6 women and 6 men. 


MEXICO 


The Mexico work camp will again 
take place in a village, probably in the 
state of Puebla. The program will in- 
clude physical work, worship, study, 
fellowship and community relationships. 

Needed: 7 men and 5 women. 


HAWAII 


Students will build a youth camp in the 
hills on the island of Kauai. They will 
live in a residence near the camp site. 
After a few days for orientation, they will 
begin camp construction and work for 
four weeks. 

A fifth week will be given to travel 
about the principal islands to see the 
people, learn of their culture, and visit 
Methodist work. Students will come to 
gether on the West Coast and fly in a 
group to Honolulu. 

Needed: 5 men and 5 women. 


ALASKA 


This work camp will have two sec 
tions, each section having its own direc 
tors. The whole work camp group will 
come together in Seattle and fly together 
for a briefing before work begins. 

Group A will build a youth camp at 
Cleo Lake near Anchorage. This is a 
new camp site to be developed. Work 
campers will live in simple camp fashion. 

Group B will work at the Eagle River 
youth camp some distance out from 
Juneau. They will build and relocate the 
housing units in this camp, in addition 
to making other improvements. 

It is anticipated that both groups will 
have an opportunity to see the work of 
The Methodist Church in Alaska. The 
activities will include physical work, 
study, fellowship and worship. 

Needed: 10 women and 10 men. 
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The Nikolics attend Langdale Methodist 
Church, although they were members of 
the Orthodox Church in Yugoslavia. 


Christmas Came in January 


for the Nikolics 


A new home ina new land where 


they were welcome. 


This was the gift of Langdale Methodists to 
a refugee family from Yugoslavia. 


by Melvin L. Shepherd 
[he Nikolics are in. 


As a consequence the weather vane 
registering the feeling around Lang- 
dale, Ala.—and Methodist 
Church particularly—points to happi- 


Lanedale 


ness for all concerned. 

The Nikolics are happy in a special 
way because at last they're where 
they're wanted. 

It wasn’t always that way. For in- 
stance, as recent as three years ago, 
the tather of the Nikolic clan, Nikola, 
was flitting about from job to job in 
Yugoslavia as a waiter in an atmosphere 
of insecurity. 

The reason for this bouncing about 
was simple: he wouldn't subject him- 
self to the tenets of the communists. 
He refused to join the force of people 
who had destroyed two of his uncles. 
He didn’t necessarily want to beat the 
Party. He just didn’t want to join it. 


Decide to Leave 
So late in April of 1957 the five 
Nikolics—wife, Vera; and three sons; 
Milan, now 6; Jovan, 4; and Slobodan, 
3—decided to flee the society where 


they weren't, and would never be “in.” 

First attempts to cross the narrow 
Italian border were thwarted, but they 
were finally successful June 25, 1957. 

Their crossing ended a _ four-day 
journey on foot. They had food rations 
for only a single day. The balance of 
their food was foraged from the for- 
est—primarily tree leaves. 

Their life in Italy was 2% years in 
refugee camps. 

Langdale’s pastor, the Rev. ‘Travis 
Warlick, has had a yen to have an ac- 
tive hand in the refugee problem since, 
as a US. soldier he was stationed near 
a cluster of German refugee camps in 
1945-46. 

“And then last spring I read a couple 
of articles in THe Metuopist Story 
about World Refugee Year (April and 
December, 1959 issues,” explains Mr. 
Warlick. 

The idea to homeless 
family was presented to the commission 


sponsor a 


on missions, and a motion to do so was 
adopted. 

Myriad details were quickly and suc- 
cessfully worked out through the 


The Nikolic family poses for TV cameras in their new home. 


Sons, left to right, are Jovan, Slobodan, and Milan. 











Methodist Committee for Overseas Rx 
lief and the church’s newly formed 
refugee committee. 

Negotiations between the two cli 
maxed when Mrs. Joanna Podberezk: 
of the MCOR office telephoned th« 
pastor: “We have a family for you 
which can be there in two or thre 
weeks!” 

This was Dec. 9 when the church 
calendar was packed with pre-Christ 
mas activities. No delay was possible as 
the family’s visa would expire and th« 
family had to be out of Italy by the 
first of the year. 

The refugee committee rented a 
home and furnished it with used but 
useable furniture, including a televi 
sion set. The house was cleaned insicd 
and out and the interior painted. Very 
important was the location of job in a 
creamery for Papa Nikolic. 

Even though the family didn’t ar 
rive until Jan. 21, Langdale was read\ 
for it within three weeks. The day of 
arrival will long be remembered by 
Langdale’s membership. Tears of jo. 
flowed freely from the eyes of the fam 
ily. 

Clothes closets of the Nikolics ar 
now well stocked with slightly use«| 
clothing. One member of the congr 
gation took Nikola to the store and pu: 
chased a new suit for him. A group o! 
ladies came up with two. new dress 
for Vera. 

A teacher in the local school go 
to the Nikolic home each evening t 
teach them English. They learn rapid 
ly. The oldest child is in Kindergarten 


Benevolence-Minded Church 
Having a warm heart is a character 
istic of Langdale Methodist. It is on: 
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of the most mission-minded in its con- 
ference. Forty-two per cent of their 
giving is for others. They hope to 
make it 50-50 soon. 

Membership of the Langdale 
Church has been around 500 for 20 
years. Last year 34 members were re 
ceived and 30 were lost. Four years 
ago the church budget was $22,846; 
this year it is $35,628.25. 

The Nikolics are members of the 
Orthodox Church, but most of the 
churches in their native land had been 
closed by the communists. 

A group of families met in the Niko- 
lic home for the baptism of the oldest 
son. The week following this Sacra- 
ment, the police came and informed 
the father that because of the baptism 
he no longer was employed. Now they 
are attending Langdale’s services regu- 
larly. 


Prayer Creates Right Climate 

Taking in the refugee family in 
stride was not an accident. The right 
climate was necessary. 

“Prayer, we feel, made this possible,” 
explains the minister simply. 

A Prayer Partner Movement has 
been practiced at Langdale since 1956. 
[wo weeks prior to the Nikolics’ ar- 


These men shaped Langdale’s plans to adopt 
the Nikolics. Seated at right is the Rev. 
Travis Warlick. Lay Leader Bruce Gray is 
seated left. Standing are Talton Shaw, refu- 
gee committee chairman, left, and Jack 
Sharpe, official board chairman. 


rival and two weeks afterward the 
family was on the special prayer list 
for its 210-member Prayer Band. 

All who have had a hand in the 
resettlement of this family have 
reaped a share of joy, for which they’re 
grateful. 

To MCOR Mr. Warlick wrote: 

“We're grateful to you and to God 
for sending us the Nikolic family.” 


STEPS IN SPONSORING 


1. Notify John S. Kulisz, MCOR, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y., that 
your church wishes to be a sponsor. 

2. You will receive assurance forms to 
be filled out and returned to MCOR. 
On these forms describe the kind of 
person or family you wish to sponsor, 
the job available, and other informa- 
tion. 

3. MCOR will try to select a refugee 
person or family who suits your wishes, 
and will send you a life history with per- 
sonal data and photographs. 

4. Write to Dr. Kulisz that (a) you ap- 
prove the selection and will prepare to 
welcome said refugee, or (b) you do 
not approve, in which case give detailed 
reasons and return the first dossier for 
another selection. 

5. When your choice has been made, 
MCOR notifies Church World Service. 
In time, you will be notified (a) that 
the refugee has his U.S. visa and will 
soon be on his way, and (b) the exact 
time of arrival in New York and plans 
for sending him to his destination. You 
will be asked to advance money for in- 
land transportation which will be a loan 
to the refugee unless the sponsor wishes 
that it be a gift. 

6. You will receive from New York a 
telegram giving exact time of arrival in 
your city of the refugee. 





Let’s Make It a Dynamic Decade for Christ 


by George Jones 


Businessmen, statesmen, census takers, 
and others are conscious of a new decade 
that has come upon us. What does the 
future hold? What will the 1960's do for 
us? Better still, what will we do for the 
1960's? 

The General Board of Evangelism says 
“Let’s make it a Decade of Dynamic 
Discipleship.” 

In a message to Methodists, the board 
gives four signs that the current revival 
of religion is not over: 

1. There is still a wistful seeking for 
meaning in life. 

2. There is a marked desire for security. 
-3. There is a longing for wholeness of 
life. 

4. There is anxious concern lest man’s 
existence on this planet be snuffed out. 


What We Can Do 


What can we do to meet this chal- 
lenge? Here are some suggestions: 
e Deepen the church’s spiritual life. 
e Find joy in our faith. 
e Take Christ with us more definitely in 
our daily walk. 
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e Penetrate every area with the message 
of Christ. 

e Keep abreast of the intellectual move- 
ments of our day. 

e Flelp the seminaries to make basic con- 
tributions to evangelism. 

e Realize the of the 
movement for the Christian gospel. 
e Push a lay movement in evangelism. 

e Recognize how we are failing the mi- 
nority groups that traditionally have be- 
longed to The Methodist Church. 

e Return to the cities to capture them 
for Christ. 

e Strive for a world conference on evan- 
gelism as prelude to a world crusade. 

e Help each church to be revived, re- 
newed, and to become Christ—alive in 
the world. 

In the Decade of Dynamic Disciple- 
ship every Methodist church must 
have a part. Six definite ways are sug- 
gested: Let every church be a praying, 
church; a Bible-reading church; a believ- 
ing church; a witnessing church alert to 
opportunities for starting new congre- 
gations, new churches, church schools; 
and give of its sons and daughters to be 
ministers, missionaries, directors of Chris- 


openness labor 


tian education and evangelism, or to 
similar full-time church work. 


Three Tasks for Churches 

Every church is challenged to do three 
things: 

1. Reach all who have not been reached 
for Christ. 

2. Teach all who are reached to witness 
with life and lips and be disciples of the 
Lord Jesus by doing God’s will. 

3. Help every member to be a personal 
evangelist for God’s way of living. 

The Methodist Church must become 
an evangelistic movement. We will need 
power, spiritual power. The. Methodist 
Church must let God demonstrate what 
he can do with it, by permitting him to 
lay hold of it to accomplish his purposes 
in the world. Let us give ourselves hum- 
bly but with courage and with faith, to 
the kind of evangelistic outreach that can 
bring Christ to all the world. 

An attractive 16-page booklet giving 
this message and its suggestions in great- 
er detail is being distributed to pastors 
by the General Board of Evangelism. 

Any reader of Tue Metuopist Story 
may receive a copy by writing the Board 
of Evangelism, 1908 Grand Ave., Nash- 
ville 5, Tenn. 
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Do employees of your 
conference agencies work in 
separate worlds? 

Here’s the story from 

one of 27 conferences that 
have tried 

to fuse them into... 


An 





All-Conference 


Staff 


by Donald E. Redmond 


Do you have a “conference staff”? 

[his question, which is really addressed 
to members of and leaders in the annual 
conferences of our church, usually can be 
answered: “Yes, although we may not 
realize it.” 

The Southwest Texas Conference has 
recently found it advisable to recognize 
it. We asked for our conference employ- 
ees to organize as a staff with officers and 
a regular time for meeting. Our experi- 
ence has been good. We recommended 
this plan to other annual conferences. 

Before describing in detail what our 
staff really is, a brief word of history may 
be in order. 


The Third to Try It 

The Southwest Texas Conference was 
the third annual conference in Methodism 
to set up an Interboard Council. This was 
an attempt to eliminate overlapping be- 
tween boards and agencies and to co- 
ordinate the work being promoted in 
various sections of the’ church. 

The first executive secretary was the 
Rev. R. F. Curl, who served for six 
vears. The author was its second execu- 
tive secretary, serving for four years. It is 
now being led by the Rev. Horace M. 
King, in his third year. 

This instrument of co-ordination is 
meeting a felt need in the church. This 
is attested by the fact that, without any- 
one systematically promoting such organi- 
zations, there are now some 27 annual 
conferences with some form of council 
for co-ordination of program and _pro- 
motion. 

During the conference year 1956-57, 
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the Southwest Texas Conference carried 
on a study of itself, seeking to determine 
whether the Interboard Council had been 
a success. If so, we wanted to know how 
it might be strengthened and improved. 

Many of its values were apparent from 
even brief examination. It has eliminated 
duplication and overlapping of effort. The 
calendar of events in the conference is set 
up each year. As a result, every cause 
has its proper time and place with as 
little interference as possible with or 
from any other cause. 

The staff members employed by the 
conference are available not merely to 
the large tasks such as education and 
missions, but to each cause, agency or 
task of the conference. 

The whole program of the church is 
supported more readily by district su- 
perintendent, pastor, and people as our 
program. They are now less inclined 
to think of it primarily as their program, 
as seemed to be true under separate de- 
velopment and promotion. 


Ways to Do Better 


Out of this study came three sugges- 
tions for improvement. 

First was an addition to the represen- 
tation in the membership of the council. 
Whereas it had been composed only of 
the chairman of each agency of the con- 
ference, it was now provided that each 
district conference should elect a minis- 
ter and a layman to represent it. Mem- 
bership now involves the whole area of 
geography as well as the whole area of 
program and concerns. 

Second, to attempt to overcome any 


feelings that this council was being set 
up as a small clique to run things, a 
pre-conference meeting of the whole 
was improved and enlarged. The meeting 
is held at least a month before annual 
conference and it is open to all members 
of the conference, both minister and lay. 

The meeting receives, as far as possible, 
all reports and plans which are proposed 
for conference consideration. These re- 
ports in their preliminary form are 
printed and distributed by mail before 
conference so that everyone will know 
what is being proposed. 

Third, there was set up the entity 
called “the conference staff,” with in- 
structions to organize annually and to 
hold regular meetings. It is composed of 
the bishop, the district superintendents, 
and every employed person responsible 
to any conference agency. Participation is 
offered to all volunteer executive officers 
of any conference agency, such as the 
president of the Woman’s Society, the 
conference lay leader, the president of 
the conference young adults, and the like. 

Thus we have made ourselves aware 
that, even after a program has been de 
veloped by the boards, co-ordinated by 
the council and adopted by the annual 
conference, there still is need to work 
together in executing the plans. 


We Like It 

Three years of experience with this 
tool, during two of which: he served as 
its chairman, have convinced the author 
that this is an instrument of co-ordination 
and planning which can be used profit- 
ably by the annual conference. 

This is also the judgment of other lead- 
ers in Southwest Texas. They readily 
adopted a memorial asking that the Gen- 
eral Conference write into the Discipline 
a description of this body as one of the 
optional tools of any annual conference. 

Whether the General Conference 
makes this a part of the Discipline or not, 
it is open to an annual conference to ex- 
periment. 

We would testify that an Interboard 
Council has helped make it easier to 
carry out the many efforts in the fields of 
education, evangelism, missions, social 
concerns, hospital building and the like. 

We.have found that co-ordinated and 
regular planning does not make for uni 
formity or regimentation; but it does 
bring order and power to our work. 

Together, in regular meeting, the dis 
trict superintendents, the bishop and 
other staff officers of the various confer 
ence agencies talk over our common prob 
lems and make our specific plans. 

We commend this plan to the consid 
eration of other annual conferences. 


Dr. Redmond now is superintendent of San 
Antonio District. 
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Loan Library 





Some books recently added to the 
Board of Missions Library are listed 
below. Pastors and laymen desiring to 
borrow books and other material 
write: Mrs. Elsie Lund, assistant li- 
brarian, Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. Books are mailed free; bor- 
rower pays return postage. 


Allen, E. L., From Plato to Nietzsche: Ideas 
that Shape our Lives. 

American Assembly, Wages, Prices, Profits, 
and Productivity. 

Appasamy, A. J., The Cross in Heaven: the 
Life and Writings of Sadhu Sundar 
Singh. 

Barclay, William, The Master's Men. 

Barth, Karl, A Shorter Commentary on 
Romans. 

Brunner, Emil, The Letter to the Romans: 
a Commentary. 

Burrow, Maggie May and Lloyd, Mary Ed- 
na, Christian Nurture in the Nursery 
Class. 

Cable, George W., The Negro Question: 
a Selection of Writings on Civil Rights 
in the South. 

Chadwick, Owen, Mackenzie’s Grave. 

Davidson, Robert, The Bible Speaks. 

Davies, Horton, A Mirror of the Ministry in 
Modern Novels. 

Dean, Vera Micheles, New Patterns of 
Democracy in India. 

Edwards, Dwight W., Yenching University. 

Eisenberg, Helen and Larry, Skits and 
Stunts. 

Eliade, Mircea and Kitagawa, Joseph M., 
editors, The History of Religions: Essays 
in Methodology. 

Fagley, Richard M., The Population Explo- 
sion and Christian Responsibility. 

Foster, John, Beginning from Jerusalem: 
Christian Expansion Through Seventeen 
Centuries. 

Goodspeed, Edgar J., The Twelve: The 
Story of Christ’s Apostles. 

Grant, John Webster, God’s People in In- 
dia. 

Handlin, Oscar, The Newcomers: Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans in a Changing 
Metropolis. 

Haxton, Jennie N., When the Two-Year- 
Old Comes to Church. 

Homrighausen, Elmer G., I Believe in the 
Church. 

Iglehart, Charles W., A Century of Protes- 

_ tant Christianity in Japan. 

lohnson, Robert Clyde, Authority in Prot- 
estant Theology. 

Keene, Donald, Living Japan. 

Kelley, Erma W., Channels of Thy Peace: 
Meditations on a Prayer of Francis of 
Assisi. 

Leiffer, Murray H., The Role of the District 
Superintendent in The Methodist Church. 

Lightfoot, R. H., St. John’s Gospel: A Com- 
mentary. 

Littell, Franklin Hamlin, The Anabaptist 
View of the Church: A Study in the 
Origins of Sectarian Protestantism. 
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Neill, Stephen, Creative Tension: The Duff 
Lectures, (1958). 

Neill Stephen, Who Is Jesus Christ? 

Oates, Wayne E., The Revelation of God in 
Human Suffering. 

Parker, John A., A Church in the Sun. 

Richardson, Alan, An Introduction to the 
Theology of the New Testament. 

Riggs, Fred W., Formosa under Chinese 
Nationalist Rule. 

Siao-Yu, Mao Tse-tung and I Were Beg- 
gars. 

Stamm, Frederick Keller, | Believe in Man. 


Taylor, Marvin, J., editor, Religious Educa- 
tion: A Comprehensive Survey. 

Tenney, Merrill C., editor, The Word for 
This Century. 

Wesley, John and others, One Volume New 
Testament Commentary. 

West, Charles C. and Paton, David M., 
editors, The Missionary Church in East 
and West. 

Wilson, J. Tuzo, One Chinese Moon. - 

World’s Student Christian Federation, 
Venite Adoremus. 





from the congregation 


A gift subscription to ToGETHER is a fine way of 
saying “welcome” to your new members. TOGETHER 


acquaints them with the message and challenge of 
colorfully—in modern form \ 
\ 


our church visually, 
and text. 


\ 


Mail a list of their names and addresses along with 
the special ‘new member” low rate of $3.20 each, per 
yearly subscription. All Family Plan. Churches need 
only to send the names and mailing addresses for 
each new member to become a part of your church’s 


DO wiverr 
$ 3 RATE : 


TOGETHER will send each 
NEW FAMILY an attrac- 
tive gift certificate in the 
name of your church. 


Together /,.0 RUSH STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


All Family Plan. 
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Bulletin Insets, Decals 
Now Available to Churches 


Illustrations for church _ bulletins, 
newsletters, and other information pieces 
are now available in a new service. They 
are pictures for tracing and mimeo sten- 
cil insets. 

The new service has been developed by 
the Commission on Promotion and Cul 
tivation in response to frequent requests 
for the pre-cut stencils, according to the 
Rev. E. Harold Mohn, general secretary. 

A free introductory sample sheet went 
to each Methodist church last month. 
The sheet itself used for trac- 
ing illustrations onto duplicator stencils, 


can be 


or the illustrations can be used in mak 
ing offset plates. 

Illustrations may be clipped from the 
pre-cut and inserted into 
Mimeograph or comparable duplicating 
stencils with transparent adhesive tape 
or correction fluid. 


inset stencil 


Also new is a three-color Methodist 








The Methodist Church 











FRO 


Packet 


of 15 


5 decals 
10 stickers 


5 gummed on 
5 gummed on 


Size 2Y2"x3 2” 
in three colors (blue, red, black) 


9 5 C per packet 


Order from nearest Cokesbury Store 
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back 
front 


identification emblem, available as a 
sticker or decalcomania. The new 2x 
3¥%-inch design can be used on wind- 
shields and windows. It displays the 
World Parish cross against an octagon 
of blue. Below it is imprinted the words, 
“The Methodist Church.” 

Place orders as follows: 

Tracing sheet of 17 illustrations. One 


stencil, $1 each. Order from the Central 
Promotional Office, 740 Rush St., Chi 
cago 11, Ill. Cash or check payable to 
Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, must ac 
company the order. 

Methodist identification stickers, de 
cals. Packet of 15 includes 10 stickers (5 
gummed on front, 5 gummed on back) 
and 5 decals, 25¢ per packet. Order from 





sheet 10¢; 17 illustrations in a pre-cut nearest Cokesbury Store. 





World Service Agency: May 


INTERBOARD COMMITTEE ON 
CHRISTIAN VOCATIONS 


May 22 is World Service Sunday. The leaflet for the day (pic- 
tured at right) tells how World Service dollars serve through 
a small but important interboard agency. Pastors may order the 
a ov) -— the Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


e ‘The Interboard Committee on Christian Vocations correlates our church’s 
program of enlisting persons for vocations with the church. It also helps Meth- 
odists develop a philosophy of Christian vocation, stressing the potential 
sacredness of all useful work. 


e As an interboard agency, the committee is made up of representatives of 
eight World Service agencies, three other general agencies of the church, and 
bishops. There are 21 members. 

e Chairman of the committee is Bishop Edwin E. Voigt. The executive 
secretary, the Rev. Marcus J. Birrell, died suddenly last fall in the midst 
of a busy schedule. The associate secretary, the Rev. L. Porter Anderson, is 
administering the work at present. 


e With its small staff, the committee seeks largely to stimulate interest on 
the part of others and counsel them with their vocational work. Co-operating 
agencies include all those that have members on the committee, and Commis- 
sions on Christian Vocations in the annual conferences. 


¢ Pamphlets and other publications are prepared to help young people con 
sider vocations. Most significant is the annual Methodist Service Projects 
(15¢). 

e Staff and resource persons recommended by the committee speak and 
help direct conferences on Christian vocations they counsel with young peo 
ple at summer camps, colleges and student foundations. A major responsibility 
of the staff is to meet and counsel with Annual Conference Commissions on 
Christian Vocations. 

e The Interboard Committee on Christian Vocations receives no direct allot 
ment from World Service. However, since its budget is contributed entirel 
by the agencies forming the committee, almost all of the committee’s $41,525 
a year comes from World Service. 


The leaflet (above) is the basic tool for World Service Sun 
day. In addition, you may ask someone to make a brief talk 
before the adult department of the church school, using the 
facts given here. For more information, write for Methodist 
Service Projects (15¢) or for Resource Material on Christian 
Vocations (3206-B, free), and other free materials. Address 
the Interboard Committee on Christian Vocations, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


World Service topic for June: Television, Radio and Films 


WHAT 
TO 
DO 
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11 Leaders from Overseas 
Visit Methodists in U.S. 


Eleven women leaders from Methodist 
or Methodist-related churches overseas are 
on a six-month official visit to The Meth- 
odist Church in the United States. 

Those on the visit are attending various 
national Methodist meetings. These have 
included General Conference, the Inter- 
field Consultation of the Board of Mis- 
sions, and the annual meeting of the 
Board of Missions. 

Among the visitors are college presi- 
dents, teachers, church executives and a 
bookstore manager. They come from 
Japan, Korea, Denmark, India, Chile, 


Peru, the Philippines, Malaya, and An- 
gola. 

In addition to attending the national 
meetings, the group will divide and visit 
other Methodist meetings and centers. 

Those visiting in the U.S. are Dr. 
Hamako Hirose, Japan; Mrs. Chong Hee 
Pang, Korea; Mrs. Margrethe Askholm, 
Denmark; Miss Zillah Soule, India; Miss 
Irene Sant Masih, India; Miss Lidia Var- 
gas, Chile; Mrs. Olga Vanderghem, Peru; 
Mrs. Elisa Ocera, the Philippines; Miss 
Flora Knight, Malaya; Mrs. Maria Sebas- 
tiao Diaz, Angola; and Dr. Asa Yumoto, 
Japan. 

All are representative of Methodist 
women in the countries from which they 





World Service Agency: June 
Communication~ 


TELEVISION, RADIO AND 
FILM COMMISSION 


Communication—a Role of the Church is the World Service 
leaflet for use on June 26. It tells how World Service dollars 
serve in this important area through the Television, Radio and 


Film Commission. The leaflet is free to pastors from the Central 
Promotional Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


The Television, Radio and Film Commission represents The Methodist 
Church in the fields indicated by its name. 


The commission prepares films for church use and produces shows for 
radio and television—much of it in its own sound motion picture studios. The 
commission counsels Methodist agencies on their use of audio-visuals and 
helps conference and local leadership to make the most of opportunities in 
television and radio and in the most effective use of audio-visuals. 

TRAFCO works closely with the Broadcasting and Film Commission of 
the National Council of Churches. Most of Methodism’s radio and television 
productions, especially for national networks, are put on the air under National 
Council auspices. 


e Work is directed by a commission of 31 members, more than half of 
whom represent Methodist agencies that look to TRAFCO for service. Bishop 
Donald H. Tippett is president and the Rev. Harry C. Spencer is general sec- 
retary. There is an executive, field and production staff of 29 persons. 


» This is a World Service agency. Certain projects are paid for by the Meth- 
odist Television Ministry and others are self-sustaining. But the basic budget 
to keep TRAFCO in business comes from its 1.8 cents of each World Service 
dollar that is distributed (1956-60 ratio). 


The annual budget (1960-61) is $193,300, exclusive of in-and-out produc- 
tion receipts and costs on contract work. 


To help your members understand better how World Service 
gifts serve through television, radio and films, you may write 
for information and free leaflets from ‘TRAFCO, 1525 Mc- 
Gavock St., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

From TRAFCO or from your conference film library (if your 
conference has one) you may get free loan of the 23-minute 
movie, To You: The Sponsor. 


WHAT 


World Service topic for July: Educational Institutions. 
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come and are fraternal visitors to Ameri- 
can Methodist women. They were invited 
to the U.S. by the Department of Work 
in Foreign Fields of the Woman’s Divi 
sion of Christian Service. 


Washington PR Director 


Lee A. Ranck has been named director 
of Methodist Information for the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Area. 

With offices in the Methodist Build- 
ing, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Mr. Ranck 
will be in charge of the church’s news 
bureau serving the Baltimore, Peninsula 
and Central Pennsylvania Conferences. 

Mr. Rank succeeds Miss Anne Robin- 
son. 





Mimeo Inset 


HERE’S THE A SERVICE 
YOU ASKED FOR— 


Available two ways: 


1. In mimeograph stencil 
form 
2. As tracing sheet 


First of a series offering a selection of pre-cut 
art of 17 World Service insets for church bul- 


letins and newsletters. 


CENTRAL PROMOTION OFFICE 


CENTRAL PROMOTION OFFICE 

740 Rush Street 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send the following: 

____. Mimeograph stencil inset sheet, 
$1 each. 

__. Tracing sheet, 10¢ each. 


Name 


Address 


(Make check payable to 
Thomas B. Lugg, Treas.) 





Church Colleges Help to Produce Ministers 


By Robert Lear 


Is the church-related college doing its 
share in the production of ministers for 
the church? 

Ihe answer would seem to be a positive 
“Yes” according to a recently 
completed by 
Sioux City, lowa, and released by Presi 
dent J. Richard Palmer. 


The survey found that Methodist col- 


survey 
Morningside College in 


leges provided the basic education for 60 
per cent of the church’s pastors in Iowa 
and 40 per cent of these pastors were 
sraduated from the four Iowa Area col- 
Cornell, Wesleyan, Morn- 


ingside, and Simpson. The number of 


leges- lowa 
eraduates from the four Iowa colleges 
ranged from 85 to 30 with an average 
ot 58 each. 


Time of Decisions Vary 

About 25 per cent of the Iowa pastors 
said they made the decision to enter the 
ministry during their college days. Of 
these, about half were attending an Iowa 
Methodist college, and another 30 per 
cent were attending a church-related 
college—Methodist or 
side lowa. The remainder were attending 


tax supported schools or private schools 


otherwise—out- 


in or out of the state. 
definite 
can be drawn from these facts,” said Dr. 


“Certainly, no conclusions 
Palmer. “However, certain obvious gen- 
eral conclusions are impossible to deny 

“The survey found approximately 88 
per cent of our Iowa Methodist minis- 
ters are graduates of Methodist, church 
related or private colleges. Of those who 
made the decision to enter the ministry 
during college days, 81 per cent were 
attending similar institutions of higher 
education. 


14 Times as Effective 


“This correlation seems to me more 
than a mere coincidence. Also, let us con 
that last there 6,500 


Methodist youths on the campuses of the 


sider year were 
three tax-supported institutions in Iowa, 
compared with 1,500 Methodist vouths 
on the campuses of our four Methodist 
colleges. This ratio has not been stable 
through the years, but probably has not 
been far from the present status. 

“On this basis, the ratio of effective- 
ness in influencing men for the minis- 
try is more than 14 times greater at the 
Iowa Methodist colleges. 
that the 
colleges are 


“It becomes obvious 
Methodist church-related 
making, and have been making, an al- 


very 


most inestimable contribution to the life 
of our church in terms of helping to de- 
velop our professional leadership. 
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“This is especially true when we re- 
member that many other pastors came to 
the church-related college because they 
had already made their decision and still 
made _ their after four 
years of living under the stimulating in- 
fluences of a Christian college campus.” 

The key single age for decision for 
the ministry would appear to be 20. Ap- 


others decision 


proximately 12 per cent of the Iowa pas- 
tors who indicated the age at which their 
decision was made gave this age. Next 
highest years of age were, 16, 17, and 18 
with 9 per cent each. 


College Helps Choice 

Turning to a discussion as to whether 
or not their college experience was an 
influence on preparation for the ministry, 
about 60 per cent of the pastors expressed 
an opinion. Of these, 80 per cent said the 
influence had been a positive one, 10 per 
cent said it had been negative, and 10 
per cent said it had been both or neither 

The Iowa church-related college with 
the best record had about 12 positive 
responses for each negative response. The 
poorest record showed about four posi- 
tive responses for each negative one. 

About 60 per cent of the pastors an- 
swered a question as to whether or not 
they would choose to attend a church-re- 
lated college if they could “do it over.” 
Of these, more than 90 per cent said they 


Bishop Paul N. Garber of the Richmond 


would. Of the 10 per cent who said they 
would not, four had attended an Iowa 
Methodist college, one had attended a 
Methodist college in another state, thre« 
had attended church-related colleges o| 
other denominations, six had attended 
private colleges and 20 had attended tax 
supported schools. 

Dr. Palmer said that finances appeared 
to be the biggest issue with the eight of 
250 attending a church-related collex 
who said they would not do so again. 

“Judging from the facts present here, 
said Dr. Palmer, “it would appear that 
our Methodist colleges are performing a 
service for the church which is both very 
worthwhile and deeply appreciated by 
those who have directly benefited from 
our program.” 


Conduct Alaska Mission 


Twenty Methodist ministers from 13 
states participated in a Methodist evange 
listic mission in Alaska, Feb. 21-28. 

Primary purpose of the mission to 
Alaska was to train laymen in visitation 
evangelism, said the Rev. Berlyn V. Far 
ris, pastor of University Methodist 
Church, University City, Mo. He and 
the Rev. Fred McGinnis of Anchorage, 
Alaska, were in charge of the mission, 
which was under the auspices of the 
Methodist General Boards of Evangelism 
and Missions. 

The missioners, working with Alask: 
Methodist pastors, preached, trained lay 
men, and did evangelistic visiting. 





(Va.) 


Portsmouth Star: Lig 


Area greeted these chaplains at the 


homecoming of Wright Memorial Church, Portsmouth, Va., in December. Left to right 
are the Rev. W. Kenneth Haddock, Portsmouth district superintendent; Chaplain L. W 
Meachum, Naval Shipyard; Chaplain K. |. Meir, Naval Hospital; Bishop Garber; the Rev 
L. I. Snyder, pastor; Chaplain James V. Harvestor, Fort Monroe; Chaplain John E. Reed 
Fort Monroe; and Chaplain Harold J. Kimmins, Naval Hospital. 
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Order Your Envelopes Four Months In Advance— 
Get Low Seasonal Prices Any Time of the Year on 


PRINTED-T0-ORDER 
OFFERING ENVELOPES 


——- OFFERS you the most com- 
plete Custom-Printed Church Of- 
fering Envelope Service available any- 
where today—any features you want 
in six different sizes. 

By placing your order for envelopes 
four months or more in advance of the 
first dating you want on your enve- 
lopes, you get lowest “seasonal” prices 
any time of the year regardless of the 
time your church begins! 


Look at the Advantages of Our 
Printed-To-Order Envelopes 

Six sizes—Medium, Small, Large, Titan, 
Prestige, and Super Size—a size for every 
church. 
Single or Duplex Styles; choice of Flip, 
Regular or Perforated End Quick opening. 
White or manila at low base price; or blue, 
pink, green, canary or goldenrod at slight 
extra cost. 
Any copy you desire; sets dated to begin 
with any Sunday you specify by actual 
calendar dating. 
Only the Methodist Offering Envelopes offer 
the special Stewardship Messages on the 
back of the envelope at moderate extra cost. 
Order any time of the year and get low 
“seasonal” prices. Order early and save 
more! 


Write for free Offering 
Envelope Brochure today! 
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~ New—PRESTIGE WEEKLY ENVELOPES 


NEW ADDITION to the Weekly 

Envelope Sets. The Prestige 
size, 234x614 inches—large enough 
for personal checks. Weekly sets 
of 52 or 53, calendar datings; with 
carton, pledge card, initial offering 
envelope, wording as ordered, 
numbers and dates in standard 
color for the year. Single style 
only—black ink with regular, flip 
or end perforation opening. White 
only. 


QUANTITY Orders Received Orders Received Orders Received 
of Weekly 4 MOS. OR MORE 2 to 4 MONTHS LESS THAN 2 MONTHS 
Boxed Sets Before First Dating Before First Dating Before First Dating 


1,000 or more 18¢ per set 19Y4¢ per set 21 Ya¢ per set 














750 to 999 
500 to 749 
400 to 499 
300 to 399 
200 to 299 
100 to 199 
99 or less 


18 Ya¢ per set 
19¢ per set 

19 Y2¢ per set 
20¢ per set 

2034¢ per set 
2134¢ per set 
22 Va¢ per set 


19Y2¢ per set 
20¢ per set 
21¢ per set 
21 Ya¢ per set 
22 Va¢ per set 
23¢ per set 
24¢ per set 


21 3%4¢ per set 
22 Ya¢ per set 
23 Va¢ per set 
2334¢ per set 
25¢ per set 

25 Ya¢ per set 
26¢ per set 


EXTRA FEATURES AVAILABLE ON THIS SIZE 
METHODIST STEWARDSHIP MESSACES printed on the back of the enve- 
lope per set, extra, 434¢ 
QUICK-OPENING FEATURE: Regular, Flip or End Perforation 

Free—No Extra Charge 
Minimum Charge, $10.00 Minimum Additional Order, 30 sets 


SPECIAL PURPOSE ENVELOPES 
For special uses such as building fund, communion offering, etc. Printed 
on white stock only; any copy you specify; single style only; numbered, 
dated and inserted in sets or without numbers, dates and not inserted in 
sets. Give exact wording; directions for inserting. Each change of copy 
makes a new form. 


Numbered, Dated and Inserted in Sets 
Quantity 
1,000 or less 
Each additional 1,000 
10,000 or more, per 1,000 
Each change of form (complete plate) 
1 line change of form 
Without Numbers and Dates: Not Inserted in Sets 
Quantity 
1,000 or less 
Each additional 1,000 
10,000 or more, per 1,000 
Add state sales tax where it applies 





[RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Atlanta3 e¢ Baltimore3 e¢ Boston16 e¢ Chicagoll 
Cincinnati2 e¢ Dallasi « Detroitl « Kansas City6 
Los Angeles 29 ¢ Nashville3 « New York 11 ¢ Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 ° Richmond 16 . San Francisco 2 








Enlarge Your Ministry with Family Worship 


by George H. Jones 


[he Upper Room Family Worship 
Plan is a churchwide daily worship plan, 
offering great help to the congregation in 
meeting the practical problems of hav- 
ing devotions in an everyday practical 
world. 

It is not just another method but an 
enlarging ministry. 

Many churches would do more to ex- 
tend the Kingdom of God if more of our 
families had devotions. If 
home had a family altar, if every indi- 
vidual had daily devotions, the Church 
the Kingdom 


daily every 


would be strengthened, 
would be advanced. 
If we 


we have daily pravers, if we spend some 


read the Bible every day, if 


time in meditation, we are bound to be 
more interested in the work of the Church 
and in the onward march of the Kingdom. 

It is the purpose of this worship plan 
to help every church enlarge its ministry 
through a program that provides daily 
devotions in every home. 

It is a method of achieving a day-by- 
day ministry in every home for which a 


church and its pastor have responsibility. 


It is a simple and direct plan: either 
by visitation or by mail, the pastor and 
the church reach every family in the 
parish at regular two-month intervals. 


What the Plan Does 
The Upper into every 
home six times a year showing genuine 
concern for the spiritual welfare of every 
member of the family. It strengthens the 
spiritual lives of the people. 


> - 
100m goes 


The plan: 
e Unites all families of the church in 
daily devotions. 
e Reminds the family cach day of its 
pastor and church. 
e Interests inactive church members. 
e Emphasizes the abiding interest the 
church has for prospective members. 
e Makes an expression of good will and 
offers to serve. 
e Invites persons to a closer relation- 
ship with the church and its pastor. 


How the Plan Works 


This plan can be sponsored by the 


church itself, or made a project for a 
class or organization within the church. 
You will need to determine the num 
ber of homes to be served. (Includk 
homes represented by membership roll 
prospective membership roll, and constit 
uency roll.) 
e Then place your order, based on this 
count. 
e Identify each copy of The Uppe 
Room with the church and its pastor. 
(This can be done with a rubber stamp. 
e Include letter from the pastor. (This 
letter should be on a spiritual plane urging 
church attendance, Bible reading, prayer, 
and family devotions. ) 

The value of this ministry is so great 
that many churches make no effort to 
make the plan pay financially—som« 
churches do find that this plan actuall; 
makes money for them, however. 

Whatever your plan of financing, th 
cost of The Upper Room in quantities of 
10 or more to one address is only 7¢ 
each. Mailing envelopes are available for 
1¢ each. Coin envelopes are furnished 
free. Your mailing is done locally. 

Count the families 
have in your church. Place your order 


number of you 
for that number of copies of The Upper 
Room. The address is: The Upper Room, 


1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 





Trouble? 


Do you have trouble sorting out the 
significant from the trivial when you 
travelP 


How often have you missed seeing import- 
ant Methodist projects—your projects—by 
not knowing they were along your route? 





Send the Metuopist Tourist Map! 


maps, folded in envelope 


$1 


maps, in tube, not folded 


$1°° 


Enclose payment with order. 


postpaid 


postpaid 


Name 


Address 


888 spots. 


important to Methodist work. 
Uses— 


You.can change all that 
with the U.S. Methodist Tourist Map 


Completely new map 29x42 inches—printed in four colors—locates 


Locates Methodist colleges and universities, hospitals, homes for 
children and the aged, home mission stations, and other buildings 


g For your personal vacation trip. g For bus trips by young people. 
a To inform members moving to another state. g As a bulletin 
board display—to show the extent of Methodist work. 


Mail order to: Central Promotional 


Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, II. 


(Map available also from Methodist Publishing House.) 
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Enlistment in Southeast 


More than two thirds of the 16 Meth- 
odist annual conferences in the South- 
eastern Jurisdiction have participated in 
the Total Enlistment emphasis. 

This was announced by the Rev. D. 
[rigg James, an executive secretary of 
the Southeastern Jurisdictional Council. 

The Total Enlistment emphasis in the 
Southeast began in September. Its goals 
ire to enlist all Methodist church mem- 
bers in some form of Christian activity, 
to enlist new persons for Christ and the 
church, and ‘the enlistment of all Meth- 
odists to a “total dedication of self, in- 
luding talents, time, resources, and a full 


commitment to Christian living in all 
the relationships of life.” 

“Results in the annual conferences 
varied greatly,” said Dr. James, “from 
superlative, where the program was used 
almost in its entirety, to a much lesser de- 
gree, where it was only partially used.” 

Grace Church in Atlanta, Ga., added 
420 members to its rolls at the end of a 
three-month enlistment program. Total 
membership of the church now is 4,270. 

The program is sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Evangelism of the Southeast- 
ern Jurisdictional Council in co-operation 
with the General Board of Evangelism 
and the Conference Boards of Evange- 
lism. 


A three-month enlistment program at Grace Church in Atlanta, Ga., culminated in 420 
persons joining the church on Jan. 31. The Rev. Charles L. Allen, pastor, receives them. 


Set Evangelism Workshop 


July 25 to Aug. 19 are the dates of the 
second annual Workshop on Evangelism, 
sponsored by the General Board of Evan- 
gelism and Scarritt College, in Nashville, 
enn. 

Qualified students may receive six quar- 
ter hours graduate credit from Scarritt 
College upon completion of the work- 
shop. The workshop is open without 
credit, however, to a limited number. 

The workshop will have special appeal 
to associate pastors, ministers, and direc- 
tors of evangelism in local churches, 
seminary students who desire additional 
training in evangelism, and men and 
women who desire to qualify as directors 
if evangelism. 

The cost per person is $200, including 
room and board, tuition, fees, and books. 

The Board of Evangelism is encour- 
iging individuals and churches to give 
cholarships in aniounts of $100 and $200 
to help deserving persons participate. 
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For additional information write the 
Rev. George H. Jones, workshop director, 
General Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Slate Drama Workshop 


The 12th annual Religious Drama 
Workshop will be held at Lake Forest 
CIll.) College July 23-30. 

Many Methodists attend the annual 
training session, which is sponsored by 
the National Council of Churches. It is 
popular especially with young people, 
especially college students. 

A new feature of the 1960 workshop 
will be the production studio under di- 
rection of Alfred R. Edyvean of Christian 
Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Mrs. Zula Pearson of Lon Morris 
College, Jacksonville, Tex. It is for ad- 
vanced work by persons with experience. 

Director of the workshop is A. Argyle 
Knight of the Methodist Board of Educa- 


tion. He and J. Blaine Fister, assistant 


director, will lead a seminar for leaders 
in religious drama. 

For information, write to Mr. Knight, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Host to Supply Pastors 

A Course of Study school for approved 
supply pastors of The Methodist Church 
will be held at the new National Method- 
ist Theological Seminary in Kansas City, 
Mo., for the first time this summer from 
July 18 to Aug. 12. 

This makes a total of 15 such schools 
to be held in various sections this summer. 

Purpose of these schools is to help 
supply pastors to earn credits toward be- 
coming members of annual conferences 
through the Conference Course of Study. 

Dean of the school at National Semi- 
nary will be the Rev. E. Dale Dunlap, 
associate professor of theology there. 


Will Work with Students 
The Rev. Glen O. Martin of Knoxville, 


Tenn., will join the staff of the Method 
ist Board of Education in Nashville, 
Tenn., Sept. 1. 

Dr. Martin will become associate direc- 
tor of the Department of College and 
University Religious Life. This is a new- 
ly created position. 

At present Dr. 
Martin is director of 
Wesley Foundation 
at the University of 
Tennessee. He is 
also director of the 
Tennessee School 
of Religion in Knox- 
ville. Prior to com- 
ing to Knoxville Dr. 
Martin was direc- 
tor of religious ac- 
tivities at Hamline University in St. Paul, 
Minn. 

The Department of College and Uni- 
versity Religious Life has responsibility 
for Methodist ministry to college and 
university students. It helps organize and 
maintain Wesley Foundations, assists 
colleges with their religious activities and 
is also concerned with evangelism and 
Christian vocations as they relate to col- 
lege students. 


Offer Wesley Hymn Album 


O For a Thousand Tongues to Sing, a 
record album produced for the Charles 
Wesley anniversary, is still available. 

The album is a high fidelity 33 1/3 
rpm recording of the hymns of Charles 
Wesley sung by the 100-voice chancel 
choir of Lovers Lane Church in Dallas, 
Tex. The price is $3.95, cash with order, 
postpaid. Order from the Chancel Choir, 
Lovers Lane Methodist Church, 5002 
W. Lovers Lane, Dallas, Tex. 


Dr. Martin 
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INVASIBLAL 


Frederic Marschall 


7, 


a 


Willis Page, conductor of the 
Nashville symphony Orchestra, 
will direct the oratorio. 





25 Methodist boards 


and agencies will 
present a 
unified, inspirational 
report to the 


general church 


on May 4, 





using the theme... 


The Invisible Fire— 


Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 


(and you can read it at home!) 


On May 4 the 25 boards and agen- 
cies of The Methodist Church repre- 
sented in the Council of Secretaries 
will present a special program at Gen- 
eral Conference in Denver, Colo. 

The special program is a first in that 
it pools the efforts of all 25 agencies in 
presenting a single report through an 
inspirational type of program. It will 
be presented in the arena of Municipal 
Auditorium at 8 p.m. Some 7,000 per- 
sons are expected to attend. 
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Format of the program will be an 
oratorio with a brochure to supplement 
the musical presentation. 

Theme for the evening program will 
be “The Invisible Fire—Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow.” 

Purpose of the program is to take a 
look at Methodism of the past, our 
church at work today, and a glimpse of 
what Methodism might do in the fu- 
ture. 

The first part of the program—Meth- 


Lynd Ward's four-color cover f 
“The Invisible Fire’? brochure show 
Methodists of yesterday and toda 


with a_ glimpse into the futur 


odism in the past—will be presented i: 
an oratorio, The Invisible Fire. 

This oratorio depicts the conversio 
and work of John Wesley and th 
Methodist movement which gave birt! 
to The Methodist Church. The word 
were written by Tom F. Driver o 
Union Theological Seminary. Th 
music was composed by Cecil Effinge: 
of the University of Colorado. 

The oratorio will be presented by 
the Denver Symphony Orchestra and 
the Festival Chorus of the Universit, 
of Colorado. 

Willis Page, conductor of the Nash 
ville (Tenn.) Symphony Orchestra 
will direct the oratorio. The Festival 
Chorus of 200 voices has been trained 
by Berton Coffin. 

Dr. Coffin is head of the vocal divi 
sion of the University of Colorado Col 
lege of Music. He is also minister of 
music at First Methodist Church in 
Boulder, Colo. 

Soloists will be Lila Chookasian, 
Saramae Endich, William Lewis, and 
Mac Morgan. 

Text of The Invisible Fire is con 
tained in The Invisible Fire brochur 
which will be distributed to Genera! 
Conference delegates and visitors on 
the evening of May 4. 

The 64-page brochure has a four 
color cover and is illustrated by Lynd 
Ward. 

The second section of the program— 
a report on the work of Methodist 
boards and agencies today—comprises 
nearly half the pages of the brochure. 
Photographs and copy tell the story 
of “The Invisible Fire—Today.” 

The third part of the program, “Th: 
Invisible Fire—Tomorrow,” is pri 
sented in the brochure in the form o! 
a stimulating and challenging mes 
sage by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam o! 
the Washington (D.C.) Area. Bishoy 
Oxnam’s message is entitled “Method 
ism Faces the Future.” 

Copies of The Invisible Fire bro 
chure may be ordered from the Meth 
odist Publishing House for $1 each. 

Also available from the Methodis' 
Publishing House is a recording of The 
Invisible Fire. The 33 1/3 rpm record 
sells for $4.95. 
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|, Double 


hy Floyd Hale 


Four years ago our district set out to 
double its World Service giving in this 
quadrennium. 

We did it! 

“Our district” is Harrisburg District of 
Southern Illinois Conference. “We” are 
the pastors and 18,000 members in our 
73 charges—for it could not have been 
done without wide sharing in the job. 

In his first year as our district super- 
intendent, the Rev. Maurice Winn led a 
eroup of us ministers on a quick tour of 
Methodist missions in Mexico. As our car 
rolled along on the trip back, our talk 
kept close to the world program of our 
church. 

As we drove and talked, some of the 
items—like World Service—which had 
been “just another apportionment” to 
some of us now were seen as life-giving 
sources. We knew that what we would 
do about them in the future could not be 
geared to the past. 

At the first district meeting after our 
return our DS had a suggestion for one 
of our district goals: to double our World 
Service and Conference Benevolence giv- 
ing in four years. 

For the first three years, beginning 
with 1956, we were to try each year to 
increase by 33 per cent of the 1955 rec- 
ord. This would leave us the last year 
for mop-up—if needed. 

It’s not unusual for Methodists to be 
challenged by an increased apportion- 
ment—but twice as much? That made a 
lively quarterly conference topic! 

What was wrong with our present 
record? At the time it stood at $45,724 
for the district. This was above the aver- 
age per capita for the denomination. But 
when we made some detailed analysis we 
discovered that a lot of Methodism’s big- 
ness is made up of too much littleness. 

The average Methodist of Harrisburg 
District was giving (don’t tell anybody) 


Record board, as 


FOUR YEARS 


Harrisburg (Ill.) District shows how concern for others can grow. 


42 cents a week to the combined World 
Service and Conference Benevolence 
funds. We would give 9 cents even if we 
had to sacrifice a little selfishness in the 
process! 

Our first year passed quickly and our 
gain was only 13 per cent. Time to get 
busy! Mainly through the kind persuasion 
and constant promotion of our district 
superintendent, our efforts now took on 
system. The challenge was carried more 
forcefully to each church, and to each 
member of each church. 

Detectives were dispersed in search of 
the Fourth Sunday church-school offering 
(which the Discipline says is for World 
Service). Giving on the “red side” of the 
envelope was encouraged. It was even 
introduced in many places. 

Reports were mailed showing “so much 
paid and so much to go.” They went not 
only to the ministers, but also to chair- 
men of each commission on missions. It 
was a “must” that each church display a 
register showing goals and giving for two 
items: World Service and Advance Spe- 
cials (see picture). 

By the end of the second year we were 
51 per cent along the way. Many 
churches were ’way out in front; a few 
stragglers were waking up. Some had al- 
ready doubled their giving. 

At the end of the third year we were 
within 12 per cent of our goal. At this 
past Annual Conference, the end of our 
Four-Year Plan, our district reported 
$94,003 for World Service. This was 
about $3,000 over the mark. 

Now we wished we had shot at an 
even $100,000. 

Some thought the drive on World 
Service would hurt Advance Specials. In- 
stead, giving came up 25 per cent. 

All of this was done in the face of 
some real handicaps. There was a reces- 
sion in our national economy and an 


used in. all 


churches of the conference, shows 
last year’s figures for First Church, 


OLD SERVICE 
tn (3608 
i, @55! 
ANCE SPECI 
peo 
1624 


Metropolis. During the four years 
its World Service came up from 
$1,800 to $6,551, the best record 
in the conference. The Rev. R. A. 
Lippman, pastor, is at left and the 


Rev. Floyd Hale, district missionary 
secretary at right. 


exodus of Methodists from our section 
of the state. Our membership declined by 
more than 2,000 during the time that 
World Service was being doubled. 

Dr. Winn attributes our success to five 
things we did: 

e Use of duplex envelopes and the two- 
fold pledge. 

e Every church in the district took part 
in the every-member canvass. 

e Missions sermons. 

e A genuine interest on the part of both 
laymen and ministers. 

e Use of the “mission budget boards.” 

He adds that “we have used the para- 
graph in the Discipline ({ 147) which 
says that all money received for World 
Service should be sent for that cause and 
none left in the treasury from one year to 
the next. That explains why so many of 
the churches have exceeded their goal.” 

To Dr. Winn’s reasons some of the 
rest of us would add another: his leader- 
ship. 

Per capita giving for World Service 
and Conference Benevolences now stands 
at 10 cents a week in Harrisburg District. 
We are proud of that. 

But this dime cannot escape our con- 
sciences for long. God certainly must 
have more than a 10-cent interest in the 
world program of Methodism. So should 
we! 

Mr. Hale is district missionary secretary 


and in that position has had an active part 
in Harrisburg District’s achievement. 


Harrisburg District leadership team (I. to r. 
seated): Hershel Mick, lay leader; the Rev. 
A. B. Coldfelder, secretary of education; 
Dr. Winn; the Rev. Lawrence Wagley, sec- 
retary of Christian social relations; the Rev. 
Donald Carlton, youth secretary (standing): 
the Rev. Jack Frick, secretary of steward- 
ship and finance; the Rev. R. A. Lippman, 
secretary of evangelism. 





new publicafions 


ArtuuR JAMes Moore: Wortp Evan- 
GELIsT, by Elmer T. Clark. Board of 
Missions. $2.25. 

It will not be possible to recognize ade- 
quately the service to missions by Bishop 
Moore. For more than 20 years he was 
the president and chief architect of the 
Board of Missions of united Methodism. 
Previously he had been for two years 
president of the board in the southern 


The Salisbury Portrait of Bishop Moore 


church and had served for eight years as 
a bishop in missionary lands. 

But if adequate tribute is not possible 
as Bishop Moore retires, this volume by 
his close friend and fellow-laborer is a 
good approach. 

Dr. Clark tells the missionary states 
man’s life story from the day “young 


TEMPERANCE 


Service DEPARTMENT 

Board of Temperance 

100 Maryland Ave. NE 

Washington 2, D.C. 

Please send me: 

___ Does the Bible Encourage the Use 
of Wine? by Rollin H. Walker. 
50¢. 

Here We Stand. Official state- 
ments on the problem of alco- 
hol from 20 denominations. 


Name 


Address 


for the work of the church 


just out 


Moore climbed down from the boxcars 
and knocked at the doors of the South 
Georgia Annual Conference” until the 
Board of Missions in January of this year 
declared him a “prophet of far horizons 
whose parish is the world.” 

The book is attractively designed and 
is illustrated with drawings and a full- 
color reproduction of the Salisbury 
portrait. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
Methodist Board of Missions, Room 
1301, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
N.Y. 


Wuar Smart We Say Asour Atco- 
HOL?, by Caradine R. Hooton. Abing- 
don. $2. 

This new book gathers up some of the 
facts and insights that have directed the 
work of the Methodist Board of Temper- 
ance under Dr. Hooton’s leadership. 

As the board’s top executive since 1949, 
Dr. Hooton has urged Methodists to base 
their temperance position on scientific 
facts, while insisting that drink is also a 
moral issue. 

The book brings together scientific, 
moral and scriptural viewpoints. It also 
deals concretely with what the church 
can do. The final chapter has practical 
advice on preparing talks, lessons and 
sermons on alcohol problems. 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


.Y Metuopist CoMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 


RELIEF 

175 Riverside Dr. 

New York 27, N.Y. 

Please send me: 

____ What Future 

Korea. Free. 

Stretch Out Your Hand. Free. 
Christian Love in Action. Free. 


for Boys’ Town 


__. Share Our Surplus. Free. 

___.. One Bread. (8-minute drama for 
Communion Service.) Free. 

__. Let Your Idle Clothing Go to 
Work. Free. 

____ Penny Miracle. (Meals for Mil- 
lions.) Free. 

__. CROP Serves 
Church. Free. 


The Methodist 


Name 


Address 


The book will be useful to ministers 
teachers and commissions on Christian so 
cial relations. 


Order from: The Cokesbury store sery 
ing your territory. 


I'ue Cuurcnu’s First THousanp YEARS 
bv Robert Roy Wright. Abingdon. $1 
This is an elective study course o1 

church history for older youths and youn 

adults. Each chapter has questions fi 
discussion and suggestions for use. 
The 96-page book is a part of th 

“Faith for Life” series. 


Order from: The Cokesbury store ser\ 
ing your territory. 


SHoutp Our Community ALLow 
Atconot Saves? Board of Temper 
ance. 100 for $3. 

The board describes this as a pick-up 
leaflet. In about a minute the reader gets 
five succinct reasons why the community 
that answers “no” is better off. 

The leaflet will have point in any 
community. It will be especially useful to 
the church in a community facing a local 
option election. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Some Goop Booxs For Parents. 
Board of Education. Free. 


This is a reading list prepared in con 


MISSIONS 
LITERATURE CIRCULATION 
Methodist Board of Missions 
Room 1301 
175 Riverside Dr. 
New York 27, N.Y. 
Please send me: 
__.. Into All the World poster. Free. 
__. Mission Unlimited folder. Free. 
_ What About Your Commitment? 
Free. 
Church at Work in Brazil. Free. 


4 Reasons Why Advance Specials, 

World Missions. Free. 

Africa Advance Specials. Free. 

WVedicine for Millions. Free. 

Vissionary Literature Order List 
Free. 

New Dimensions Series 
Dominican Republic. Free. 
Indian Americans. Free. 

Town and Country. Free. 

Church Extension. Free. 

Share in Advance Specials, Na- 
tional Missions. Free. 


Name 


Address 
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nection with National Family Week, but 
useful beyond its dates. It includes some 
books for children, worship resources, and 
resources on other phases of family life. 


Order from: Department of the Chris- 
tian Family, Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


DRINKING ProsiemMs (1960 Revision), 
by Roger Burgess and Lee Ranck. 
Board of Temperance. 50¢. 


This basic resource booklet is brought 
up-to-date each year. The 1960 edition is 
commended to individuals and churches. 

Ministers have found Drinking Prob- 


METHODIST BELIEFS 


Metuopist EvANGELISTIC MATERIALS 

General Board of Evangelism 

1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Please send me: 

The Evangelism of Jesus, by Mack 
B. Stokes. 50¢; 12 or more 35¢ 
each, 

__— A Primer of Beliefs for Methodist 
Laymen, by Kenneth W. Cope- 
land. 50¢; 12 or more, 35¢ 
each. 


Evangelism in the 1960s, by out- 
standing leaders. $1; 10 for $8. 


Spiritual Renewal for Methodism, 
by Samuel Emerick. 50¢; 12 
or more, 35¢ each. 

Five Methodist Beliefs, by Gerald 
Kennedy. 100 for $2. 


Prominent Doctrines of Method- 
ism, from the Methodist 
primer. 5¢; 100 for $4. 

When Methodists Commune, by 
Charles S. Jarvis. 5¢; 100 for 
$4. 


Every Methodist a Witness, by 
Leroy H. Walker. 100 for $2. 


When Methodists Baptize, by F. 
Gerald Ensley. 5¢; 100 for $4. 


Some Essential Methodist Belie}s, 
by Robert G. Tuttle. 5¢; 100 
for $4. 

After Aldersgate a Victorious 
Life, by Ralph S. Cushman. 
5¢; 100 for $4. 

I Will Uphold the Church, by 
Homer J. R. Elford. 10¢; 12 
for $1. 

The Beliefs of a Methodist Chris- 
tian, by Clinton M. Cherry. 
50¢; 12 or more 35¢ each. 

The Methodist First Reader, by 
Selecman and Jones. 50¢; 12 
or more, 35¢ each. 

The Methodist Primer, by C. C. 
Selecman, 50¢; 12 or more 
35¢ each. 
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For a FAST start on next year, 
Start your Program Planning NOW! 


More and more churches are doing their work bet- 
ter because they plan it better. They hold program 
planning conferences of the membership or official 
board (Discipline { 216). 


Right now is the time to plan for a Program Plan- 
ning Conference in summer or early fall. And plan 
to use the June Meruopist Story, the annual Pro- 
gram Planning Number. 


Program Planner ready June 15 
NOTE: In order that program planning information for 1960-61 may 
include actions by General Conference, the June issue will be de- 
layed about two weeks. It will reach you about June 15. 


SPECIAL PRICE: The Program Planning Number is specially 
priced: 10 or more copies, 10¢ each. Use coupon below. 


the Methodist Story 


740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 





lems a source of sermon illustrations and 
teachers have found it a source of facts. 
Educators have praised it as objective and 
scrupulously researched. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Tue INvisipe Fire brochure. Methodist 

Publishing House. $1. 

“The Invisible Fire—Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow” is the theme of this bro- 
chure graphically outlining the witness of 
our church. 

Produced for General Conference, it is 
now available for Methodists everywhere. 

“Past” is represented by the libretto of 
the oratorio, The Invisible Fire. The 


PROGRAM PLANNING 
9 THe Metuopist Story 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send me: 

____ Program Planning Number of 
THE METHODIST STORY 
(June, 1960). 10 or more copies, 
10¢ each. 

(Order now for shipment when 
ready about June 15. Special 
price applies to June issue only.) 


Amount enclosed $__ 


Name 
Address 





oratorio, with words by Tom F. Driver 
and music by Cecil Effinger, depicts the 
influence of the Holy Spirit in the life of 
John Wesley, especially in his Aldersgate 
experience. The oratorio is to be presented 
to General Conference on May 4 by the 
boards and agencies of the church. 

“Present” is represented by a pic- 
torial presentation of Methodist outreach 
through its boards and agencies. 

A thoughtful yet imaginative look to- 
ward the future is given by Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, who writes on Method- 
ist directions for the dawning space age. 

The* volume is illustrated by Lynd 
Ward, well known for his Wesley draw 
ings. 

Order from: The Cokesbury Store serv- 
ing your territory. 


PENTECOST 


Wortp Councit oF CHURCHES 

Room 439 

175 Riverside Dr. 

New York 27, N.Y. 

Please send me: 
Pentecost Packet, including post- 
er, sample bulletin cover, an- 
nual Council presidents’ message 
and ministerial helps. 50¢ 


______ Pentecost Bulletin Covers. 100 for 


Name 
Address 
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Drive For Clothing Never Stops 


The idea: 


Chis church was over a barrel in its 
@) clothing drives for overseas relief 
@ until a collection barrel was put on 
24-hour duty in a convenient place. 


Clothing for overseas relief is an all- 
year concern of the St. Paul’s Woman's 
Society of Christian Service in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

To stimulate interest of members and 
make it easy for them to remember to 
a place pre- 
a barrel 


bring clothing—and find 
pared to receive the clothing 
has been placed where all can see and 
find it conveniently. 

Painted a soft gray and plainly lettered 
with “Clothing for Overseas Relief,” the 
barrel stands as a constant reminder that 
the need for clothing and blankets never 
ends. 

Mrs. Elmer Boedy, secretary of the 
missionary service of WSCS, is the one 
whose task it is to see that the barrel is 
always ready. She also sees that the two 
drives each year are publicized in the 
church bulletin, and recruits various 
groups to help pack cartons and deliver 
them to the Community Collection 
Center. Located in a ramp garage which 
has a warehouse, the center always is 
accessible which makes it convenient for 
volunteers who work in the evenings. 

Our commission on missions has a 
budget item for the 8 cents a pound 
shipping costs. If we exceed our budget, 


worked 


for 
us 


we take a collection as we did _ this 
Christmas Eve. 

Besides being an effective reminder, 
the barrel keeps the clothing clean until 
put in cartons. Its location is always 
known so there are no last-minute rushes 
to find the bundles. 

Mrs. Rosert C. ARMSTRONG 


St. Paul’s Church, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Laymen Serve As Liturgists 


The 
Started as a necessity, lay liturgists 
(Q) continue to serve because their par- 
@ = ticipation has been of much spirit- 
ual value to the congregation. 


idea 


Christian Fellowship Church in Chi- 
cago, Ill., asks a lay liturgist to participate 
in the morning worship service virtually 
every Sunday of the year. 

This unusual procedure was born of 
necessity. But long after the need for a 
lay liturgist ended, the practice has been 
carried on. This is because the congre- 
gation and participating liturgists have 
derived much spiritual value and satis- 
faction in the program. 

This growing, now racially integrated, 
neighborhood church had a unique be- 
ginning. Toward the end of Warld War 
II thousands of Americans of Japanese 
ancestry relocated to Chicago. 

Since many were Methodists in the 
Japanese Provisional Conference on the 


Elmer Boedy, missionary service secretary of the Woman's Society, St. Paul’s Church in 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, packs clothing and blankets. Stephen Burns and David Boedy help. 


West Coast, the conference sent a minis 
ter to Chicago to organize a church. But 
because the need for pastors on the West 
Coast was also great, the minister wa 
recalled. Later other men came and went 

During its early beginnings then, this 
group was often without a pastor an 
different guest speakers were asked t 
preach every week. Because there was n 
pastor there was a great responsibility on 
the lay leaders. 

These lay men and women, for con 
tinuity’s sake as well as to aid the visitin 
minister, acted as liturgists. They led th 
entire service except for the pastoral 
prayer and benediction. 

In this church today the pastor and 


Layman John Togashi (left) and the Rev. 
Victor T. Fujiu, pastor. 


worship committee work together to 
compile the liturgists’ list. All names ar 
drawn from the membership list and all 
men who attend are asked to serve. 

At one time when the membership 
was small, women were also asked to 
serve. Teen-agers have also served—two 
at a time. This has been a fine experience. 

A week before the liturgist is to serve, 
the pastor or the bulletin typist sends 
him an instruction sheet, worship bulle 
tin, and worship material. 

The liturgist may choose his own 
material if he wishes. He leads the con 
gregation in the call to worship, invoca 
tion, the prayer of confession, responsiv« 
reading, presentation of offering, singing 
of hymns, Gloria Patri and Doxology. 

The pastor leads in silent meditation, 
The Lord’s Prayer, affirmation of faith 
scripture lesson, pastoral prayer, an 
nouncements and benediction. 

On Sunday the lay liturgist meets with 
the pastor prior to the service for instru: 
tions and prayer. 

In this active participation there 
much identity—the congregation, litu: 
gist and pastor—and the sense of th 
liturgy is more real. Throughout, ther 
has been an effort to make the servic: 
a reverent, worshipful experience for al! 


Mrs. Akiro Omachi 
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¢ PAID SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK - 


Commission chairmen are entitled § Please send THE 
to receive this magazine to METHODIST STORY to: 


assist them with their work. 


DO NOT use this blank for 


chairmen. 


Retiring chairmen and other 
church leaders may subscribe 


«: $1.50 per year. 


Check should accompany order and be made payable to 
Dr. Thomas 8. Lugg, Treasurer. 


Please send the following: 


—__— copies of the Program Planning June Issue of THE METHODIST STORY. 
(10 per copy; minimum order, $1.00) $ 


—__ binders for THE METHODIST STORY, $1.00 each. § 
Program Planning issue available June 15 Total amount enclosed $ 


Name 
Address 


Make check payable to Dr. Thomas 8. Lugg, Treasurer. 








PROGRAM PLANNING ISSUE 


Special Issue Special Price 
June 1960 10¢ per copy 
(Available June 15) Minimum order, $1.00 


The June Program Planning number wiil contain the program . 
decisions from General Conference and is invaluable for a é o 
Church Planning Conference (par. 216). 


Order this helpful tool for each member of the Official Board. 
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BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


- POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY - 


THE METHODIST STORY 
740 Rush Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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LAYMEN BEAR WITNESS 


"TO THEIR FAITH 


Fo: the months of May and June, The Upper Room publishes its annual 
“Luv Witness Number.” This issue is written entirely by laymen from all 
walks of life, whose thoughts and experiences bear wit- 

ness to their faith. 


Because of their simplicity, sincerity and strength, 
these inspiring devotions are particularly suited to 
family and group as well as to individual use. 

If your church does not provide a copy for every 
family, order now to start with the May-June num- 
ber. Ten or more copies to one address, 7¢ per 
copy. Individual yearly subscriptions, $1.00; three 
years, $2.00. 


Ha ing the copies of 
for our church in the motels and hotels is a 
wonderful hobby for a retired man. 


YOU ARE IMPORTANT 
by Roy L. SMITH 

Fifty-six lessons in spiritual efficiency. 
This book is full of helpful and prac- 
ical ways of being positive in times of 
ii ccncegeinen and disappointment. 
Single copy, 35¢ 
3 for $1.00. $3.50 per dozen 


The Upper Room 


I piace The Upper Room by the time clock 
where I work. 
We have Ou I] 


WHEN PAPA READ THE BIBLE _;,... , pper Row a 
by CHESTER WARREN QuIMBY our community 
A whimsical and nostalgic book with 
helpful suggestions for present-day 
fainilies. 

Single copy, 25¢. $2.50 per dozen 


Inexpensive aids for laymen. . . 
EMERGENCY Rations, Roy L. Smith, 15¢; 10 


for $1.00; $7.00 per 100. 


You CAN BE A SAINT, W. E. Sangster, 15¢; 8 
for $1.00; $10.00 per 100. 


A MANUAL FOR PRAYER Groups, Samuel Emer- 
ick, 15¢; 8 for $1.00; $10.00 per 100. 


PATTERNS AND IDEAS FOR Group WorsHIP, 
Evelyn Butler McCulloh, 25¢; $2.50 per 
dozen. 


*% GrReAT MOMENTS IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 


ription te The Upper Room seems to e 
be gift I think of ei. often. Charles M. Laymon, 25¢; $2.50 per dozen. 


‘HE UPPFR ROOM IS THE DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE DEPARTMENT OF THE GENERAL BOARD OF 


We place copies of The Upper Room in all 


the doctors’ and dentists’ offices. 


A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO 
OUR LORD’S PRAYER 
by KENDRICK STRONG 
An analysis of our Lord’s prayer sec- 
tion-by-section, pointing readers to 
the prayer wisdom of ancient Israel 
and its rich heritage, to more mature 
insights as to 
the character of 
God, and to the 
use of our Lord’s = 
Prayer as an in- 
dex to our own 
character. An 
Appendix lists 
renditions of the 
prayer. 
Single copy, 35¢ 
3 for $1.00. 
$3.50 per dozen 


The MYF 


plan in our church. 


sponsors the parish cultivation 


TEACH ME TO PRAY 

by W. E. SANGSTER 

An inspiring and informative book 
dealing with three aspects of prayer: 
(1) What is prayer and how to pray, 
(2) how to 
groups, and (3) how to be sustained 
in a life of prayer. Well-written in the 


form prayer cells or 


great British author-clergyman’s easy- 
to-read style. 
Single copy, 35¢ 
3 for $1.00. 
$3.50 per dozen 


Che 
UIpe 


Roomy 


The world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide 


37 Editions—31 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue 


EVANGELISM OF THE METHODIST CIIURCH 


Nashville 5, Tenn. 








THE METHODIST STORY’s May covers: California young 
people at worship (front) represent Methodist students 
everywhere. Loans and scholarships are provided by the 
June 12 offering. Direct action in Arlington, Va., (back) 
mobilized church influence against indecent reading mat- 
ter. One step was inspection of what was being offered 


for sale in town. 
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